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Supervision as the Superintendent Sees It 


L. L. CALDWELL, Superintendent of Schoois, Hammond, Indiana 


Limitation of the Subject. Supervision as the superintendent sees it 
is most likely to depend upon the training, experience, character, and 
maturity of the superintendent. It is like looking at anything else—the 
form, extent, details, etc., depend upon the point of view and the type 
of school. There are, as matters of fact, certain fundamental principles 
in the business of supervision of school work which must be observed in 
order to secure desirable results. Educational research and experimental 
studies have done much to establish these principles beyond question, 
and to develop effective procedures in classroom work and supervision. 
But even so, the fact remains that supervision in actual practice,—its 
objectives, methods, and results,—depends largely upon the personal 
qualities, training, and experience of the superintendent and supervisor. 

It is therefore my purpose in this discussion to attempt to point out 
some of the more important features of supervision desirable for good 
school work, as I see it. The limits of the program and the papers 
which follow do not permit a complete presentation of all phases of 
supervision in this paper, nor the citation of many cases, experimental 
studies, and detailed procedures. It must stand as a common-sense 
review of the business of supervision in general. It is hoped, however, 
that what is pointed out may be the cause of further discussion and may 
lead to other phases of the subject omitted at this time. 


Why Have Supervision: Is It Necessary? It may seem a bit 
juvenile to ask such a question,—for those of us here believe it to be 
an educational necessity. But there are good reasons for asking it. To 
illustrate: Are we, as superintendents and supervisors, prepared to 
justify it in convincing terms and results to questioning taxpayers, 
boards of education, and teachers who may doubt its value and place 
in education? Do we see the thing so clearly, and organize its prin- 
ciples and methods so helpfully and effectively, and evaluate its results 
so certainly, that we can prove that the schools would not be well off 
without us, and that investment in us brings large returns in money 
saving and progress? 

Let us not forget that some of our teachers, principals, and other 
so-called subordinates have had the same training and experience, and 
qualities of leadership and executive ability as we have,—in some cases 
even better. Sometimes they have taken the same courses with us, 
side by side, in the university. Many of them are progressive, far- 
seeing, expert teachers,—and more than teachers. How are we to jus- 
tify our authority, larger place, and better salary to them? Or to the 
less prepared but long-experienced teacher who thinks she knows her 
business well, but has become encrusted with the barnacles of bad habits 
and mannerisms of teaching ? 


(3) 
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A study of supervision in conversation and discussion with teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and superintendents, and from the point of view 
of many papers on educational programs, in some books on supervision, 
and in many questionnaires sent out from departments of education 
shows that many school people are not very clear in their conceptions 
of the true function of supervision. 

Human experience has proved that where any enterprise is carried 
on in large scale, and that where there must be dependence of one on 
another, some kind of oversight or supervision, general or specific, and 
sometimes both, is necessary. For example, no railroad, industry, or 
business where there are several or many departments could possibly 
succeed if each division and department were allowed to be a law unto 
itself. In every case of large human enterprise, where there are many 
individuals to whom different responsibilities are delegated, there must 
be a directing, codrdinating, unifying, codperating, inspiring head. This 
is as true of education as of any other institutions where it seems so 
obvious. 

No matter how we may define the school, and its objectives and 
functions, in the last analysis the child is the school. What is good for 
the child is good for the teacher. We owe the children in the schools 
the best education that can be devised, which means quality of instruc- 
tion. There is no difference of opinion on this point, but the argument 
comes on the means to secure it. “There will be little need of super- 
vision if you appoint none but thoroly trained teachers,” is one argu- 
ment that has been urged in some places as a reason against the cost 
of supervision. How answer it? 

If the first place, it is difficult to get a sufficient number of thoroly 
seasoned teachers. And even so, differences in training, personal pre- 
dilection for certain methods and procedures, and natural human preju- 
dice of many kinds would make unity, continuity, and equivalence of 
instruction in an entire system impossible. It is a fact of common 
experience that even with the best teachers that can be secured, the 
children in the same grade in one building, or in separate buildings in 
the same system, under different teachers, have found themselves doing 
work by entirely different plans. To illustrate: In one such case, a 
boy and a girl in the same grade, but in different rooms in the same 
building, found themselves doing their same home work in arithmetic 
by different methods. The girl was doing her interest problems by the 
exact method; and the boy by the 60-day six per cent method. Both 
were sure they were right, for the teacher said so! The poor father, 
who was himself a professor of mathematics, had a hard evening’s 
work reconciling the children’s dispute. How many times children learn 
to study and work in one way under one teacher only to find they must 
learn a different way under the next, or in the same grade if they 
transfer to another building. The same thing is true in other school 
work. Nothing but supervision can secure desirable unity. Use of the 
same textbook does not give it. The printed course of study does not 
assure it. 

Human nature makes preference and bias perfectly natural. It is 
easy for the teacher who loves literature, or who is enthusiastic about 
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history and geography, and may not enjoy arithmetic or language work, 
to lose sight of proportion and balance in the instruction of children. 
She is apt to follow the lead of her likes and to neglect her dislikes, 
rather than to follow the needs of her children. This is particularly 
true of so-called specialists,—-teachers of department studies. 

Supervision of instruction must find and keep in sight the unifying 
and harmonizing principle which the individual teacher and the spe- 
cialist would seldom find and perhaps never follow if left entirely to 
their own preferences. Supervision must point the way, set the pace, 
and keep all lines moving forward as needed. 

If each teacher were permitted to follow her own ideas without the 
unifying, codrdinating, and equalizing influences of supervision, there 
would be an endless variety of things taught and books and materials 
called for. Supervision must secure economy of time, economy of effort, 
and economy of cost of equipment. Of all the possible varieties of 
subject-matter, materials, and methods, some must be best—at least for 
now. This best supervision must know and cause to prevail thruout the 
system until something better is found. 

The instructional opportunities of all children in a school system 
should be as equal as possible. Approximation of equality may be 
secured by good supervision but could never be secured without it. 

Instruction must be kept reasonably up to date and complete. For 
example, our experience since the World War in teaching geography 
and history is a case in point. No textbook in geography published 
before 1921 could possibly show the boundary lines of central European 
countries. Special maps, atlases, and magazines showed the new bound- 
ary lines as they were fixed from time to time. In such case, it is the 
part of supervision to get accurate information which is not in the books 
and prepare it in such a way that it may be placed before the children 
in an attractive manner. If left to each teacher to fit such matter into 
the scheme of instruction in her own way, there would be as many 
ways as teachers. Only supervision can make such additions of the 
new or the modifications of the old as to preserve the unity and balance 
of instruction and make it effective. 

According to Charles A. Wagner, the obligations of supervision of 
instruction may be summarized in this way: Instruction must possess 
unity and completeness; it must possess proper sequence; it must be 
suited to the children and to the branch of study; it must give all the 
children the same chance; and it must incorporate the new with the 
old as fast as the new is established and apvroved. 

All these qualities of instruction summed up will enable the pupil 
to assimilate what he needs in the least possible time, at the least out- 
lay of energy and of money by the community. Retardation of school 
children, as Ayres demonstrated some years ago, is costing school dis- 
tricts tens of thousands of dollars each year. 


Kinds of Good Supervision. There are certain unmistakable brands 


or marks of good supervision, whether by superintendent, or by general 
or department supervisor. The old maxim: “As is the teacher, so is 
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the school” is still true. But it is equally true: “As is the supervision, 
so is the teacher.” Therefore, as is the supervision so is the school. 

To secure the best results in teaching and learning it is necessary 
for teacher and pupil to work under conditions which promote cheer- 
fulness, hopefulness, initiative, and resourcefulness. They must be 
happy, full of purpose, confident, and forward-looking. Fear, doubt, and 
discouragement must never be permitted to enter, like robbers and 
vandals, to destroy spirit and break down morale. 

The great majority of teachers want to do well for their children. 
They have the good of the child at heart. Many of them often do not 
know what is best to do. They become discouraged with apparent fail- 
ure, weary of the endless tasks required of them, and sometimes sick 
of the business of teaching. The best thing supervision can do, there- 
fore, is to encourage good teaching, quicken the spirit, and ease the 
burden over difficult places. 

The first purpose of good supervision should be to stimulate and 
encourage teacher and pupil enthusiasm and initiative. In any enter- 
prise, these are the mainsprings of successful endeavor. Leadership 
and resourcefulness in the supervisor should make the work, the activity, 
and the thing to be done seem well worth while. 

Developing personal abilities and professional resources of teachers 
by means of professional stimulation and personal encouragement and 
by technical guidance is another certain mark of good supervision. In 
the last analysis, this means individual, constructive help. 

Helping to set standards and interpreting results for the benefit 
of teachers and pupils alike is a mark of good supervision. Thru inti- 
mate contact with the different phases of school work, the general 
supervisor should be able to see the needs of the pupil and teacher in 
truer perspective than is possible for the individual teacher alone in 
her classroom. He should be constantly alert to know the latest de- 
velopments in the field of education, and be able to interpret them 
intelligently for the benefit of teachers, and assist them in introducing 
the more worthy of them into classroom procedure. 

And in all, and over all, coéperation and united effort mark good 
supervision. Supervision that is dictatorial, suppressive of teacher ex- 
perience, and unmindful of human appreciation can never make a good 
school. In place of inspiration, it breeds irritation, distrust, and dis- 
couragement. Whether it be developing the curriculum, setting stand- 
ards of work, determining acceptable methods, evaluating results, or 
any other part of organization, management, and instruction, good 
supervision will encourage the codperation and use the experience of 
good teachers and even of weaker ones. 

In a study of the attitude of teachers toward supervision, H. W. 
Nutt found that teachers generally respond with fine spirit and re- 
sourcefulness to supervision that is human, friendly, codéperative, and 
encouraging. Out of 231 teachers who replied to his questionnaire he 
found the following point of view: 

Among the helpful things listed by this group of teachers as done 
by general supervisors, appear the following: 
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Characteristics Frequency 
1. Encouragement, sympathy, and favorable comments.... 112 
Z. TRGREE, CORRES SUITING 6 oii o's becedccevctesesncs 91 
3. Friendly, helpful, constructive criticisms.............. 71 
i IR, aia oo xi orucnce tees igs Site we Rica he tigre a are 47 
RPT ee eee Tee eer 35 
i: - NIN 5 scr aise sive ido eate ote a ane ers hence eae os 30 
Ss: WR IND i goa b cadences sxaeds theese Lkaheones 17 
i, SN SIND og pied scenic sree netanvereameaesa 11 
i Dy MII occ eccnnscodsan sd sauce ene eemewen 5 


It is significant in a list of thirty-three items mentioned that the 
general spirit and attitude of the supervisors occupy an overwhelming 
influence in the minds of the teachers. 

Next to spirit and attitude comes the mention of immediate attack 
upon teaching problems as things most helpful in supervision such as: 


Characteristics Frequency 
1. Hieipial, vermmble smmmeatiORs. «no... 6c ciccscccciccasss 91 
2. Friendly, helpful, constructive criticisms.............. 71 
ee. IY SI ee So ice wetnten ss bceunerensae 35 
ST Ge IS SES bic sia ritoresedecaydnddeand¥e 23 
Pe I OE iin i caws eee cebasvesecinnne es 32 
6. Outlines of work, drills, and tests... ......cccccccccees 20 
7. Grade meetings to discuss problems (general)......... 16 


This same group of teachers listed as things not helpful items 
having to do with certain types of criticisms and faulty technique. 

Among the helps desired most prominently mentioned were “more 
demonstration teaching,” “more implicit criticisms of lessons taught 
under observation,” “more personal conferences,” “conference meetings 
where discussions are allowed and real decisions given and not turned 
aside.” 

It is also significant that a consideration of the three complete 
lists of items mentioned by teachers seems to justify the conclusion that 
general supervision is efficient enough to warrant its continuance and 
further development. How efficient such supervision really is as com- 
pared with the degree of efficiency possible and desirable was not estab- 
lished by the data presented. 


Special Supervisors. When the case comes to special supervisors 
the results were quite different. Among the helpful things done, the 
following were most frequently mentioned: 


Helpful suggestions Inspiration 
Encouragement Enthusiasm 
Commendation Appreciation of effort 


Personal conferences,—and the like 


The direct attack upon the teaching problems appears to be a thing 
desired by teachers of special supervisors,—such as definite and useful 
outlines of work, methods and devices worked out, demonstration teach- 
ing, setting of attainable standards, teaching teachers in special classes, 
and the like, 
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Among the things mentioned as not helpful and as discouraging and 
irritating are the following: 


Characteristics Frequency 
OT a er ree 70 
ee I I ON ae ce a ar ass danas arm eae aie enc 51 
3. Regular program interrupted too much................ 33 
ie) Re ee I, 6 cds awe chu cen oe pnesae Reeder eeae se 18 
5. Subduing teacher’s individuality and initiative......... 14 
See I PII. 5 oo one c odin vecbeciedcees 8 
Re I CI i oo non d ile cncdverbeatedene hates 8 
8. Giving work over children’s heads..................:- 7 
9. Failure to follow the time schedule................... 6 
ee Se IS TP COIN, on cece dedi ceswsasenenacas 6 
te reer ree 5 
12. Lessons given by supervisor not completed............. 5 
5G.. BERMITORTINE GIF OF GUDOTIOTINY «ns... 6.0 cesicccccceereceee 3 
ee. “See SO UN oid ilk vce cicandisaweasnnvwse nen 2 
ee ee ee St OD csi veeee se beneneabenem ess 1 
16. Always finding the wrong and never the good.......... 1 
Res ee Se Is ket dan nccankeecancds es beaux 1 


A careful analysis of this study goes to show that in the minds 
of teachers, the characteristic features of much special supervision are: 
1. Poor organization and administration of the special super- 

visor’s programs of work. 


2. Inefficient technique in supervision. 


The helps desired of special supervisors as indicated by this group 
of teachers indicate the same general ideals and purposes as for gen- 
eral supervisors. But on the basis of the three types of testimonials 
given by teachers the conclusion seems valid that much special super- 
vision has not yet made its helpfulness so much outweigh its short- 
comings as to create a profound impression upon the teachers. The 
testimony in favor of its helpfulness does, however, score enough points 
in the entire list to indicate the value of its service if developed along 
the right lines. 


Faults of Supervision. That supervision is not without serious faults 
and pernicious practices is attested by the criticisms that are directed 
against it from time to time in discussion, in returns from numerous 
questionnaires to teachers, and in educational journals and reviews. 

Supervisors are supposed to be chosen because of marked natural 
aptitudes in leadership and executive ability, and because they are be- 
lieved to possess technical and expert knowledge of educational proc- 
esses, and are capable of employing that knowledge for the help and 
good of teachers and pupils. There should be in large measure the per- 
sonal qualities of sympathy, open-mindedness, fairness, and inspiration. 
Supervision should be the gentle art of inspiration, encouragement, and 
friendly coéperation, as well as the scientific guide to technical processes 
and so-called expert procedure. Hostility between superintendents, 
supervisors, and teachers is a bad sign of pernicious practices. The 
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doctors would call it symptomatic or pathologic,—a sign of maladjust- 
ment, irritation, or disease. 

The following faults, “things not helpful in supervision,” are taken 
from the reports of well-meaning teachers and the judgments of wiser 
and better supervisors who endeavor to understand and practice their 
work to the best advantage of the child. 


1. Lack of “time sense.” 


This is a not uncommon fault of younger supervisors and some 
older ones. It is apt to be a fault of supervisors of special subjects and 
of all supervisors who have been highly trained in the materials and 
technique of their limited fields without much actual, successful experi- 
ence in real teaching over a period of years. A degree does not neces- 
sarily mean a pedigree in helpful experience. 

It is easy to outline work and set down references, and assign 
standards and limits. But it is quite another thing to carry them to 
satisfactory completion. Let the supervisor first try to work out her 
own stuff with 30, 35, or 40 children, if she has never done so, and be 
rated, if not be berated, by the teacher or someone else while she puts 
thru the many hours of arduous labor necessary to carry out even 
one of her sometimes detailed projects. 

Time sense is a thing of first importance in good supervision. 
Teachers in their general field ought not to be made to compete with 
the more expert readiness of several special supervisors in their more 
limited fields. It were as sensible to make the burden-bearer keep pace 
with the fleet runner. 


2. Fault-finding, dull, helpless teachers’ meetings. 

Teachers should be called into meetings by their supervisors for 
conference and discussion of plans and work. These meetings should 
be centers and occasions of inspiration, encouragement, and demonstra- 
tion. The supervisor should make as careful preparation for such meet- 
ings as she expects her teachers to make for their classroom work. 
Each meeting should be a demonstration of good teaching on her part. 
3ut all too often such meetings result as a clearing-house for fault- 
finding and a convenient time or method for passing out a few more 
outlines for still more work—the giving of instructions and general 
criticisms which can hardly be followed in place of implicit, constructive 
discussion of lessons taught under observation or actual demonstration 
of lessons and principles of teaching. Let the supervisor note whether 
her teachers come eagerly to her meetings and stay to talk with in- 
terest and purpose after the meeting closes. Let her beware of her 
failure if teachers leave the meeting or conference disheartened, dis- 
couraged, and with little or no inspiration to carry on! 

One good and almost infallible way for a superintendent to judge 
of the success of his supervisors is to hear what teachers say of her 
meetings. 

3. Lack of coéperative work. 


Among the objections mentioned by many teachers to general and 
special supervision alike are the following: 
2—41083 
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a. Manifesting an air of superiority. 

b. Not presenting work helpful to the teacher. 

c. Subduing teacher individuality and initiative. 

d. Too much changing of method and experimenting. 

e. Work too indefinite. 

f. Giving work over the children’s heads. 

These points of criticism show a tendency of supervisors to plan and 
conduct their work without consultation with teachers. 

The best of supervision is based on codperation. In planning work, 
developing method, and to some extent in determining policies the 
supervisor should give recognition to those within the teaching corps 
who have shown marked ability, initiative, and superior executive quali- 
ties. The experience of teachers is oftentimes worth more than any- 
thing else that the supervisor can find to plan her work. Let the 
supervisor not forget that among her teachers are those who may be 
equally trained and equally skillful and perhaps of even finer experience. 
4. Lack of comment and conferences. 

Probably one of the most serious faults of supervision is lack of 
proper comment and conference with teachers or teacher groups. The 
practice of placing a little, fluttering piece of paper on the teacher’s 
desk or writing letters from the office after the teacher’s work has been 
observed is pernicious. Teachers, as a whole, welcome constructive 
criticism, but no comment whatever is depressing and makes for dis- 
trust. The teacher then does not know whether her work is meeting 
with approval or disapproval. She can only hope that “no news is good 
news.” 

Good supervision is more than constructive criticism. It must in- 
clude commendation of the good as well as constructive criticism of the 
seriously harmful. And in any case of criticism there should always 
be the suggestion of something better. 

In his little book on Common Sense in School Supervision, Charles 
A. Wagner says: “The supervisor who cannot see something to com- 
mend in a schoolroom is suffering from something serious. It may be 
physical or mental dyspepsia. It may be a sour stomach, an over- 
weening conceit of her own ability, or her overwhelming sense of her 
own infallibility. These conditions are equally effective in producing 
irritation instead of inspiration.” 

Commendation for what is good will win respect and trust, and 
spur the teacher on to better effort. Nothing is quite equal to the 
invigoration which comes from justly deserved favorable comment. Poor 
indeed must be the school where nothing commendable occurs during a 
supervisor’s visit. If the supervisor has a personality worthy of her 
office, her contact with teachers in comment and conference is in itself 
an inspiration to them. Moreover, if she herself is receptive and is 
sensitive to the feelings of others, such contact with teachers is also 
an inspiration to her. Fellow-feeling is a true mark of good super- 
vision. Making teachers into cogs in a machine is a dangerous thing,— 
for sometime the gears will grind. 
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5. Overemphasis of technique. 

Herein is one of the serious dangers of supervision. Better tech- 
nique is surely needed, but a supervisor should never forget the human 
side of teaching and motive power which comes from high inspiration 
and enthusiasm. Too many tables, graphs, and clerical records which 
mean little or nothing to the teacher will surely ruin results. Many 
teachers need to be shown better and more effective ways of doing 
things, but overemphasis on technique and form will not only destroy 
the spirit but develop prejudice and irritation toward the supervisor. It 
is something like too elaborate filing systems which make it almost 
impossible for the untrained person to find anything. 

6. Bad judgment in rating teachers. 

Bad judgment in rating teachers without adequate, friendly, con- 
structive help beforehand is one of the most harmful things in super- 
vision. Investigations have shown that there are wide variations in the 
judgment of different supervisors when rating the same teacher. In 
one case 45 per cent of the teachers were found meritorious, while 
another supervisor considered only 16 per cent of the same group 
meritorious. Such conditions are bound to produce irritation, discour- 
agement, and distrust. To be sure, the supervisor should evaluate the 
work of her teachers, but it should be done in such a way as to leave 
in the teacher a sense of justice and faith in the supervisor’s judgment. 

Other dangers of supervision might be mentioned, but these are 
sufficient to indicate that it is, after all, a very human business which 
should take into account the personal as well as the professional quali- 
ties of the teacher,—her earnestness, sincerity, painstaking work, and 
the like. Let the supervisor never forget that she is supposed to be 
a wise leader, a true guide,—inspirer, encourager, and friend of teachers. 

On the door-post of the office of one superintendent I know, there is 
a little plaque entitled “THE SPIRIT OF THE HOUSE” which bears 
these words: 

“Who enters here must leave without, 
All envy, malice, gloom, or doubt, 
For joy and faith the door stands wide, 
For grief and need there’s room inside.” 








Supervision as the Building Principal Sees It 


NELL V. GREEN, Principal, James Whitcomb Riley School, Indianapolis 


IN accepting a place on this program, I felt much hesitancy be- 
cause, first, I am just one from the ranks, with experiences common to 
all of you, so that what I might offer could easily be received with the 
comment current among newspaper men, “old stuff’; second, I lay no 
claim to being a “frontier thinker,’ for I have nothing especially new 
nor original to put before you; third, while I do try to be a disciple 
of “frontier thinkers” by reading, study, and some experimentation in 
a small way, what I have gleaned from reading and from my own 
thinking has become so intermingled that it is impossible for me to 
separate wholly one from the other, and much that follows may seem 
an echo of what you too have read. 

I did, however, accept the invitation to speak and so proceed to 
place before you some of the problems, obligations, and duties of a 
building principal as I see them. 

It is generally understood that the building principal must give 
time to both administration and supervision. Frequently there is over- 
looked a third important duty—that of interpretation of the educational 
objectives and practices of the school. When we have helped our patrons 
to an intelligent understanding of what the school is attempting to do, 
and how we are trying to do it, their approval is usually given. They 
become codéperative and take a keener interest in all that pertains to 
the welfare of the school. If placed in the order of importance, super- 
vision should stand first of the three. However, in the situations in 
which most of us find ourselves, so much time is taken necessarily by 
administrative problems that administration seems to take precedence 
over supervision. The details of these three separate lines of work 
should be clearly distinguished in the thinking and planning of the prin- 
cipal. She should then strive to make her work function definitely 
toward achieving, in each, results commensurate with the importance of 
the duties involved. 

The first problem then is to salvage time from administration for 
supervision. In my school, we have found teacher committees to be 
efficacious in some situations in carrying on a part of the administrative 
routine and planning. This plan grew out of the desire expressed by 
my teachers to help me find more time to spend with them in their 
classrooms. For both primary and upper grade groups, I appoint com- 
mittees and subcommittees of teachers who plan and supervise such 
activities for their group as the following: the movement of pupils to 
the basement, recess, yard, chorus, opening exercises and assemblies in 
the assembly hall; milk lunch; schedules for games and game apparatus; 
placement of play groups on the playground; challenge games between 
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groups; also the placement of teachers to assist and to supervise these 
activities. Under the direction of a teacher chairman were placed the 
schedules for the use of the victrolas, orders for victrola records from 
the central office, special music programs, care and distribution of spe- 
cial supplementary music material. The circulation of maps and supple- 
mentary books for history and geography has been in charge of a 
teacher group. 

The principal is always an ex officio member of each committee and 
before any plans are inaugurated they are referred to her for approval. 
Not only may the teachers assist in the building routine to effect a 
saving of time, but pupils may also serve along the same line. In our 
building, older pupils, without cost to themselves, spend study periods 
in the office acting as telephone and information clerks. Many inter- 
ruptions of the principal’s supervisory work are thereby prevented. A 
definitely outlined seating plan for the assembly hall is placed in the 
hands of a pupil chairman. Pupils are also trained to be such efficient 
stock clerks that only an occasional check and inspection of their work 
is necessary. Thru this pupil service comes valuable education for the 
pupils themselves as well as a conservation of time for the principal. 
My teachers constantly codperate with me in trying to find ways to 
systematize routine work so as to effect a saving of time that may 
more profitably be spent elsewhere. 

I have found that constructive participation in administrative 
projects of the school gives to the teachers a keener appreciation of, 
and insight into, the difficulties and possibilities of the work. It stimu- 
lates their initiative and promotes general professional growth. Under 
careful oversight and direction by the principal, it need not get out of 
bounds but may be operative for mutual benefit. If this committee 
work is carefully distributed among the corps, avoiding conflicts in 
duties, or too many obligations being placed upon one member, the 
teachers look upon it as an opportunity from which they realize varied 
benefits. Further attention to teacher participation will be given later 
on in this discussion. 

Taking it for granted that time has been found for supervision, let 
us consider what supervision is. From my philosophy and experience, 
supervision is best defined as that constructive help given a teacher in 
her work of child development. This means specific help for the teacher 
in the creation and improvement of situations in which pupil develop- 
ment can most satisfactorily go forward. Supervision should make sure 
that the teacher is working definitely toward developing in her pupils 
the right attitudes toward honest effort and achievement, toward author- 
ity and law; the will to do the right as well as the ability to recognize 
it; the desire to codperate for the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber; the right attitude toward individual and group responsibility, 
toward service; and so on thru a list too long to be considered here. 
Upon this foundation of attitudes, supervision then should help the 
teacher to develop in the pupils a set of habits of working, of thinking, 
and of doing that will make for efficiency and maximum achievement 
in skills. Hence the old idea that supervision was for the improvement 
of teaching, and administering of the curriculum only gives way to a 
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broader, more comprehensive understanding of its obligations and pos- 
sibilities in terms of human equations. 

This broader idea of supervision leads necessarily to a broadened 
conception of what the supervisor herself is. Lotus D. Coffman quotes, 
as the earliest attempt to define the office of supervisor, this somewhat 
naive statement, “The business of a supervisor is to cast a genial influ- 
ence over his schools, but otherwise he is not to interfere with the 
work.” Amusing as this antiquated definition is, it still holds a gen- 
erally accepted truth. It stresses the desirability of humanizing the 
work of the supervisor. When this humanizing touch between teacher 
and supervisor is missing, supervision may be more destructive than 
beneficial. A little later the conception of the supervisor as one who 
“should not interfere with the work” had changed to the idea that she 
was directly responsible for the amount and quality of the work that 
was administered to more or less receptive groups of pupils. The meas- 
ure of this responsibility was chiefly in terms of per cents; per cents 
of the amount of the curriculum covered and per cents rating the skill 
with which it had been done. The pupils were largely lost sight of in 
the scrutiny of methods and per cents. Then a new current set in 
directing attention to the child and how he develops, leaving subject- 
matter to be a means to an end rather than the end in itself. 

From this newer, broader idea of supervision—that is, constructive 
help given a teacher in her work of child development—comes my 
definition of a supervisor. A supervisor is one who unifies, codrdinates, 
and improves the learning situations and processes for her group of 
teachers and pupils. This service’may be in the nature of assistance in 
correlating the projects of the building, as for example, stressing thru 
certain grades at a given time certain phases of the mechanics of read- 
ing. It may be constructive criticism of the teaching material or its 
improved application to the teaching situation. Again the supervisory 
help may be in the development of desirable attitudes and habits as 
well as skills for both teacher and pupil. It sometimes consists in 
efforts to widen the teacher’s horizon; to get her beyond the bounds of 
the curriculum in thinking of her responsibilities. It may be any one 
of a thousand things that contribute to the betterment of the teaching 
and learning situations of the teacher or her pupils. Of course the 
objective always is that the learning situations all along the way shall 
be those most conducive to the uninterrupted and maximum develop- 
ment of each pupil. 

Accepting this idea of a supervisor’s responsibilities, what then 
should be her equipment for carrying on her work with the highest 
degree of efficiency ? 

In examining ourselves to find an answer to this question, we may 
well engage in some self-analysis under two headings: our professional 
self and our non-professional self. As to our professional self, we 
agree, no doubt, that the supervisor should have progressed to this 
position thru a wide range of experiences and types of work. For- 
tunately, universities are now offering special training as further help 
in adequately equipping people for supervisory work. There is no stand- 
ing still in our work. We grow or quickly become dead timber. New 
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social conditions and economic changes are constantly forcing upon the 
schools problems of adjustments to meet them. Our problem is how 
to keep our professional self so flexible and sensitive to these changes 
that we may adjust our service to the needs of the children who come 
to us from these new conditions both social and economic. Hence our 
obligation as supervisor is to know what are the new life situations of 
the children, what are the newest trends in education to meet these 
new conditions, what school situations are most comparable with the 
life situations of our pupils. This means flexibility to such a degree 
that when the time comes we are found ready to make a careful ex- 
change of old lamps for new. 

I think I can best keep this flexibility, best keep the step profes- 
sionally, by engaging in the following activities: university work, by 
extension classes, summer school or correspondence; peeps at current 
professional magazines (there is rarely time for more than that); read- 
ing of professional books; experimentation with new ideas and tests; 
attendance at national, state, and local conferences. From these sources 
we construct for ourselves lines of thought, standards, and goals which 
enable us to attack our problems of supervision more efficiently in terms 
of service to teachers and pupils. 

So much for our professional self. Now let us look at our non- 
professional self. As supervisors we should strive to develop and to 
maintain a well-rounded personality by the cultivation of interests out- 
side our profession. Social contacts, hobbies that can be shared with 
other congenial spirits, non-professional reading, music, theater, games 
and play—all contribute toward making life zestful and proportionately 
increase our professional efficiency. If we can bring into the profes- 
sional circle something of this zestful living outside our work, if we 
can radiate something of it in the school situations, teachers catch it 
up and pass it on to the children. Teachers are stimulated to greater 
efficiency because of it. Some of you may have chanced upon a little 
booklet called Teachers are People. In it one bit of vers libre reads 
in part— 

“Many pupils have brought me ‘lowers; 

Also boxes of candy; 

But what pleased me most 

Was when Mike exclaimed, 

‘Gee, Miss Brown, you’re not a bit like a teacher! 
You’re so human.’” 


If our teachers and pupils can pay us supervisors a similar compliment, 
I think we stand a better chance of being of real service to them. 

This real assistance that we all earnestly desire to give to teachers 
and pupils can best be accomplished, I believe, if we approach the prob- 
lem of supervision in the spirit of helping rather than of overseeing 
and directing the teachers. If each of us thinks of herself as a helping- 
teacher, we must abjure the attitude of a superior over teachers. 

Now as a helping-teacher what are our objectives? What are the 
goals at which we aim in our assistance of teachers? I will consider 
but three of those relating to the teacher. They are: (1) development 
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of professional mindedness; (2) increased efficiency in planning and in 
creating learning situations; (3) development of the teacher’s person- 
ality, initiative, self-expression, and general skill. 

The first objective is to stimulate in the teacher a professional 
attitude, or professional mindedness. This is accomplished in part by 
arousing in her a questioning attitude toward professional problems and 
objectives; also by helping her to evaluate classroom activities in terms 
of child psychology, of child development, and of the social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds of the pupils. Another phase of professional minded- 
ness is the ability to see the details of educational procedure, of cur- 
riculum, and of professional obligations in their proper perspective. 
These details should not present to the professional-minded teacher an 
overcrowded picture of uniform grayness. There should be high lights 
in it; some details that must be stressed; others that, under pressure, 
may be allowed to fade out of the picture. Underlying all these factors 
is the need of helping the teacher think in terms of pupil development 
rather than in those of subject-matter of the course of study. She 
should be made sensitive to pupil reaction in the teaching situations 
she creates. If she is truly professional minded, she will be seif- 
examining, ready to admit failure without undue discouragement, and 
will seek advice and help voluntarily. 

The second objective is to assist the teacher in gaining skill in the 
planning of her work and in directing the pupils in learning situations. 
Lessons should be planned intensively now in one subject, now in an- 
other. The momentum gained by this intensive planning will carry the 
class on satisfactorily while the teacher stresses another phase of the 
work by intensive planning. Much of the discontent and unhappiness 
voiced by teachers concerning long hours, details, etc., has been due to 
this lack of skill in so budgeting their effort. Every subject cannot re- 
ceive full emphasis in planning every day and leave the teacher any 
margin whatsoever for her own non-professional self. A margin there 
must be if she is to be healthy, happy, and efficient. The new creed in 
education is, thru self-expression in as nearly normal life situations as 
possible, children shall develop the abilities nature has given them. 

The third objective of supervision is the development of the teac)- 
er’s personality, initiative, self-expression or self-direction, and skill. A 
preliminary step for the supervisor is to make a careful analysis of 
the teacher’s personality to determine the factors that seem to operate 
for her success or failure. We will then know where the emphasis of 
our help should be placed. Next, as helping-teacher, we should be 
alert to find opportunities for encouraging insight, self-expression, and 
self-discovery. Self-direction and self-expression bring growth to us 
all. A teacher cannot make these stimuli operative for pupils if she 
herself is not practicing them. Until she can go alone along some 
definite path toward some worth-while objective, we must direct her 
and help her to see where she is going. 

So far, I have tried to formulate for myself and for you a defin‘te 
statement of what supervision and supervisor mean to me as a build- 
ing principal. I have set down three objectives of supervision, also, as 
(1) development of professional mindedness; (2) increasing efficiency in 
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planning and learning situations; (3) development of personality. Now 
comes the practice of supervision in the effort to attain these objectives. 

When the corps is sufficiently unified as to objectives, attitudes, and 
codéperative spirit, we carry on group projects thru teacher committees. 
Each is under a chairman appointed by the principal or chosen by the 
group which the principal has appointed. Some types of committees 
and their problems that we have tried are as follows: 

1. Civics. For the past two years we have been interested in 
experimenting with civic clubs. The objectives, in addition to the usual 
ones relating to civics, are to give the children a wider range of group 
responsibilities and experiences, and to allow them opportunity for con- 
structive participation in the formulation of projects and policies for 
the betterment of the school; in other words, participation in a real life 
situation. This is another attempt at supervisory correlation and uni- 
fication. 

2. Nature Study. With the problem of correlating the course of 
study projects thru two or three grades or in some parts of the work 
thru the whole school; the motivation and the use of nature study 
exhibits. 

3. Geography. Problems have been, in part, the locating of sup- 
plementary material, collection of illustrative material, study of grade 
objectives, correlation of projects, care and circulation of supplementary 
sets of books and pictures, examination of new books and current articles 
on geography teaching. 

4. Special Days. The problem is the listing of special days, check- 
ing some for emphasis in assembly programs, others for room programs. 

5. Character Education. The work of this committee is listing the 
topics for each month so that the opening exercises, civic club pro- 
grams, and projects thruout the building may emphasize the same ob- 
jectives at the same time, thereby re-enforcing the effort of each indi- 
vidual teacher. 

Again the principal is ex officio member of all committees, and thru 
conferences with the chairman or the group keeps a guiding hand on 
any project. Many phases of the school work offer opportunities for 
similar organization. Interesting projects in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and spelling we have effectively handled in the same way. Some 
of the freest and most stimulating discussions I have ever observed or 
participated in have been in these small committee groups. 

Frequently getting a point to a teacher thru teaching her class is 
more economical of her time and mine than is a discussion. Aside from 
assisting her, teaching is a stimulating experience for me as supervisor. 
I feel I should not lose the close touch with children that comes thru 
teaching nor allow my teaching skill to become stale. The teacher also 
feels, I believe, that I have a deeper understanding of her difficulties 
when she and I occasionally participate in the solution of a problem in 
this way. I have found it profitable at times to discuss my teaching 
plans and objectives with her before teaching the lesson and afterwards 
to criticize them with her help. 
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My experience leads me to believe it advisable to avoid absolutism 
of judgment or statement in regard to the teacher, the work she is 
doing, or the pupil growth she is bringing te pass. I have found it 
more productive of growth, of development of ability, insight, and un- 
derstanding, if some thought-provoking device be used instead. It may 
be a question; it may be a suggestion. “Would your plan admit of this 
change?” “It might be interesting to try this other plan and compare 
results.” “Would you not like to read this article? It bears on what 
you are doing.” “Miss B. has tried a plan that I believe would interest 
you.” etc. It is also well to ask her to explain her aim and the line 
of thought out of which it grew. If I can help her to place the cause 
of failure by means of some leading in self-analysis and thinking, I have 
served her better than by telling her bluntly that her work was bad. 

There are cases, however, where the plain facts must be brought 
home to the failing teacher. It is due her that the facts be put before 
her with absolute frankness and with nu evasions. Even in such an 
unhappy circumstance, a professional, dispassionate, kindly handling of 
the case by the supervisor can go far toward reconstructing the teacher’s 
abilities in such a way that she may meet with some measure of suc- 
cess as a teacher; or she may establish herself in some other field with 
happier results. 

Recognition given publicly (that is, within the corps) for any 
creditable plan, initiative, noteworthy results with a class or individual, 
encourages self-expression and fosters esprit de corps. Nothing grows 
like success nor stimulates us to further efforts that grow into new 
successes. The success of any constructive policy which we may try 
depends upon the spirit of understanding and codperation with which 
the teachers put it thru. A good machine or a good idea is of little 
value until it is in charge of an intelligent and interested operative. A 
good teacher is that. To her should be accorded full recognition. 

Out of my experience, I also believe that no criticism of a teacher 
has any justification if it is not followed by specific, constructive help. 
I believe it best not to speak of the poor quality of the work until we 
have something constructive to offer as to the specific steps that may 
be taken to remedy the situation. If much is wrong, I try to avoid 
overwhelming the teacher with a sense of failure. I select one detail, 
the one that seems most outstanding, and give specific help with that. 
On the other hand, teachers are outspoken as to their feeling of dis- 
quiet produced by a visit that is followed by no comment whatsoever. 
Recalling my own experience as a classroom teacher, criticism, even 
adverse, is preferable to a haze of doubt as to what was in the mind 
of the visiting supervisor. It is apt to make the teacher self-conscious 
and fearful and to put her on the defensive. In making criticism, I 
try never to lose sight of the teacher’s right to her personality. My 
office as supervisor gives me no privilege to trespass upon that. The 
teacher’s personality should be respected. My criticism and help should 
be of such character as will develop and improve her personality. It is 
unjustifiable and productive of good, neither to the teacher nor the 
work she does, to attempt to make her over after the pattern of some 
other teacher or myself. There is usually more than one good way of 
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doing almost everything. I believe my criticism should help the teacher 
find the best way for her. 

Another important detail of the supervisor’s service to teachers, I 
believe, is to help them to a right point of view as to their obligation 
to parents as well as to pupils and the school. In what fashion shall 
they discuss the problems of the child, the school, and education? Do 
they carefully weigh what they say as representatives of the school? 
How frank should they be? What restraint should they exercise? What 
part should diplomacy play in these contacts as against standing on 
one’s rights? Are they tactful in avoiding needless controversy and 
yet courageous in standing for some vital principle? These points of 
view rarely “just come” to a teacher but more often are the result of 
precept, example, and persistent guidance from the principal. 

The teacher’s meeting I try to plan carefully and organize so as 
to provoke free discussion. By careful use of the bulletin, as much 
administrative detail as possible is kept out of these meetings. One 
plan that I have found profitable is to outline problems, such as analy- 
sis of pupil activities and how to use them in school situations; analy- 
sis of learning difficulties shown by pupils in various class situations I 
have observed; or some phase of method or organization of subject- 
matter or teaching process. After presenting the outline as a whole, 
we take it up step by step in later meetings for detailed discussion. 
The teachers discuss it more understandingly and freely from having 
a comprehensive view of the problem as a whole and from having had 
time to ponder it. The measure of success of a meeting is in terms of 
teacher participation. The main objective is to stimulate purposeful, 
constructive thinking rather than to form conclusions. 

Summing up our service to the teacher as supervisor, we might 
say that what we expect an expert, high-grade teacher to be to her 
pupils, we, as supervisors, should be to her only in much greater degree. 

Now turning from the objectives of the supervisor as relating to 
the teachers, we come to the question of what are the objectives as 
relating to the pupils. Foremost, it is to codérdinate all activities of 
the school so they contribute to the best and uninterrupted development 
of the pupils. Second, it is to add our contributions in every way pos- 
sible to the teachers’ efforts in cultivating attitudes, interests, points of 
view, habits of thought and of action, and skills that make for whole- 
some, well-rounded development in zestful school life for the pupils. 

In conclusion, the work of supervision by the principal is taking 
on a new significance in the educational scheme. Much is expected of 
it, and despite the many obvious handicaps that should not be in the 
way, it is for us to go forward with high courage and optimism to 
justify that expectation. Our way is crossed by many a bypath each 
with its own lure or hurdle to be got over; but with our minds steadily 
held to the high objectives we ascribe to supervision, we should not be 
drawn away from making our contributions to the growing dignity and 
importance of the supervisory phase of the principal’s work. Quoting 
Dr. Kilpatrick, “Growing is the essence of the good life. To grow is 
to live, the only way to live.” 








Supervision as a Classroom Teacher Sees It 


IRENE BERRYMAN, Logansport Schools 


I was asked to give my candid opinion of classroom supervision. 
But because I am completely “sold” to supervision my opinion may 
sound candied. I teach in the primary grades under a supervising prin- 
cipal, a grade supervisor, and music, art, and penmanship supervisors. 
I am frank to say my teaching ability has been greatly improved by 
their aid. In fact I have often said, to paraphrase Lincoln, that, “All 
that I am or all that I hope to be, so far as my teaching ability goes, 
I owe to my supervising principal and my grade supervisor.” 

I am glad that even in the normal school the old term “critic” has 
been replaced by the word “supervisor.” There are various types of 
supervisors. Some do nothing but examine and inspect and find fault, 
saying, “Don’t teach that way,” “You don’t do it right,” etc. Others 
examine and inspect and in a subtle, tactful way and without flattery 
tell the teacher something worth while about her work, for encourage- 
ment, something unsatisfactory for her improvement and stimulation, 
and something constructive or suggestive in order that she may know 
how to improve. 

A real supervisor, I am sure; must be more than a teacher. She 
must be one who will give aid, cheer, sympathy, and encouragement. 
She must stimulate one’s professional growth and enthusiasm, and she 
should create a desire in another to do her best. She must point out 
errors and suggest remedies, encourage honest efforts, and welcome 
signs of improvement in methods of instruction and management. She 
must inspect to ascertain the quantity and the quality of the work and 
thus organize, control, and coérdinate the work between and within the 
schools in the particular school system. 

The replies I received when I asked my fellow-teachers about super- 
visors and supervision prove conclusively to me that the greatest need 
is for the grade supervisor. Let us, then, consider her first. 

It is only fair in criticizing a person to have the aim of that person 
in mind. I wish my supervising principal and grade supervisor to con- 
sider my aim in teaching any lesson before they criticize it. Likewise, 
I believe it is only fair for me to share their purposes before making 
comments, favorable or otherwise, upon their work. A sincere teacher 
desires to lead children to higher levels of achievement. Now, a sin- 
cere supervisor has, or ought to have, that aim plus the aim of leading 
the teacher to higher levels of achievement. In order to do this the 
supervisor has to consider first the pupils, second the teacher, and 
third the teaching of the teacher. She is a supervisor of instruction, 
primarily. She should be trained for supervision. She should have had 
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actual experience in teaching various grades. She should have had 
experience with various types of pupils. 

Since, as a classroom teacher, I am to prescribe individually for my 
pupils for their betterment, so I expect the supervisor to study my 
characteristics and abilities and prescribe for my professional better- 
ment. Since personality counts for much in this world it cannot but 
be mirrored in one’s teaching. Hence, I expect my supervisor to con- 
sider me as one of many teachers manifesting individual differences. 

It would be quite impossible for a grade supervisor to carry out 
her purpose of leading the pupils to “higher levels of achievement” 
without counseling with those in immediate charge of the child. Con- 
sequently the subject of supervisor’s visits follows. 

These visits are either welcomed or not, depending upon the degree 
of understanding, codperation, and acquaintance existing between the 
teacher and supervisor, the desire of the teacher to do her work success- 
fully, the attitude of the supervisor in visiting, and the teacher’s con- 
fidence in the supervisor’s ability to do better herself were she in the 
same situation. 

There are circumstances which may make the supervisor unwelcome. 

1. If a teacher fears the grade supervisor and cannot see that she 
is a helper, that teacher does not welcome her visits. 

2. If a teacher is rather lax in her teaching methods and ambitions 
she does not welcome supervisory visits. 

3. Tho a teacher may be conscientious and look to her profession 
as a career, she may be the type of individual who resents suggestions. 

4. Again, if the teacher feels the supervisor can do no better 
herself and yet proceeds to criticize, that teacher cannot be expected to 
welcome the supervisor. 

5. If the supervisor visits to give dictatorial commands rather than 
constructive suggestions she is not welcome. 

6. If she comes to learn whether or not the teacher should be re- 
employed, of course her visits are unwelcome. To those who do not 
welcome her she can give little help. 

Certain procedures of the supervisor make her work more or less 
effective. There are arguments for and against a visiting schedule. I 
am very happy that our supervisor has none. I am glad to have her 
come in at any time because she comes in the spirit of “Let me help 
you.” If my supervisor came on a schedule, the children and I would 
set the stage for her, put on our company manners, and she would not 
see us as we are at all. It is the regular, steady, day-to-day work that 
counts, therefore I want her to see it in order to help me. 

Grade supervisors and supervising principals, unlike special subject 
supervisors, enter and leave the classroom at any time. If there is a 
group reciting, I prefer that she come and go inconspicuously, greeting 
me silently and permitting me to continue without an interruption. I 
like for her to observe quietly and make us feel that her arrival is 
not an event, capitalized. I like to have a pupil politely show her the 
place if she approaches the reading circle. I should not like to be 
checked by some questionnaire or tabulation of standards while teaching. 
It is a fine thing for a teacher to know how many pupils in the class 
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she calls on, how many questions she asks, how often she repeats 
questions and answers, and the like. Our supervisor gives us that 
opportunity if we wish it. She is glad to send out a stenographer who 
takes down the class recitation and then gives the report directly to 
the teacher who then “sees herself as others see her.” I should not 
like to see her constantly use notebook and pencil. My curiosity would 
be aroused and I should be eager, even anxious, to know what was 
being written. 

I prefer that a supervisor come for more than a few minutes, 
unless she finds I am not teaching a subject which she especially wishes 
to see taught. I don’t believe any one’s teaching receives justice in a 
few minutes’ observation. There are many things to be considered and 
one cannot assimilate such things as the aim of the lesson, the kind 
of material taught, the time of day when it is presented, and the type 
of pupils in five minutes, and I do want those factors considered. 

I do not consider the grade supervisor just a critic. I know she can 
help me. So, after her visit, I rather like to know what help she has 
to offer. I have always put the children to work and talked matters 
over immediately after her visit, if she had much to say. Usually, 
the supervisor gives some favorable criticisms which give me encourage- 
ment, and make me more receptive to any constructive suggestions 
she may have to offer. I hardly realize my ways are criticized because 
the suggestions are usually “ideas to try.” 

One of the best ways to give suggestions for better teaching is for 
the supervisor to have strong teachers give demonstration lessons or to 
demonstrate herself. Last winter at promotion time I changed from 3B 
work to 1B and 1A. Not being entirely prepared for the abrupt change, 
I asked my supervisor to show me how to teach beginners to read. She 
gave me several demonstration lessons and it helped me greatly. Our 
supervisor rarely teaches regularly a semester for us. If she did, I 
should like first that she use only the same amount of time for her 
demonstration as I must use for the regular period, and second that she 
not make it exceedingly animated. I cannot afford to exercise too much 
energy in one class because I have seven or eight to follow before my 
day’s work is done. 

I have heard that the supervisor in some places teaches for the 
teacher while the latter visits. Our supervisor has a better plan. All 
teachers are allowed a visiting day and their pupils are dismissed. 
Unless the visiting is done out of town, the teacher usually visits one- 
half day at a time. The teacher generally tells the supervisor what 
she wishes to see taught. Knowing this and also what she needs to see 
the supervisor makes a schedule for her to follow. The supervisor 
naturally knows who the strong teachers are in each subject taught. She 
informs them when she is sending a teacher and also what will be 
observed. The visited teacher is rarely asked to rearrange her program. 
The supervisor arranges the schedule for the visiting teacher so that 
she will arrive at the regular classroom period for that which she 
wants to see. Since an inexperienced teacher might overlook some very 
profitable teaching helps, the supervisor accompanies her. She can 
suggest that the teacher notice certain points that will make her a 
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better teacher. You know, so often, we have eyes to see but do not see, 
and ears to hear but do not hear. 

One of the duties of the supervisor is to prepare and give out 
instructional aids. In our schools any outlines sent out are very 
flexible. In the first three grades, where there: is no textbook in some 
subjects such as language, phonics, or poetry, outlines in these subjects 
are prepared. Sometimes these outlines have been made by the super- 
visor herself. More often the outline is the work of a committee of 
teachers working with her. One teacher from each grade is chairman 
for her grade. She secures her help from the teachers of her grade, 
counsels with the supervisor, and in due time presents the outline to 
the supervisor for distribution. 

To illustrate, one of our current problems is concerning the teaching 
of holidays. It has a twofold problem: (1) Which holidays can be 
observed most appropriately in the various grades? (2) Where a 
holiday is appropriately observed in more than one grade, what phase 
of it should be stressed in each of the grades observing it? 

Questionnaires are sent to the instructors and these are to be re- 
turned to the chairman who, together with the supervisor, will make her 
outline from the results. 

In the elementary grades much of the geography is being taught 
by topical outlines. These were made by individual teachers after 
consultation with the supervisor. One can see the work of experienced 
teachers who have used their practical knowledge to make them. Hence 
they are not theoretical as they might be if a supervisor alone prepared 
them. 

It seems necessary for a supervisor to call a few meetings. There 
doesn’t seem to be any need for a schedule of meetings. I do not believe, 
all things considered, they should last longer than an hour. Our 
supervisor has cut down the number of meetings by sending out from 
time to time bulletins containing such items as lend themselves to such 
treatment. It often happens that the supervisor gives general sugges- 
tions and aims in these bulletins. For example, thruout the current 
school year the use of better English has been stressed. One of the 
items in the bulletin referred to the mistakes made in the use of “like” 
and “as.” Then there followed a list of sentences which the supervisor 
had actually heard the teachers use. I found one of my own. I was 
not aware until then that I was guilty of making this error,—but I 
was glad to know in order to correct the mistake in my speech. This, 
it seemed to me, was a tactful way of giving a suggestion. The num- 
ber of meetings vary each semester. I recall only three for my grade 
for this year; this is due to having just a few new teachers in the 
system. One was for the purpose of reviewing the new state course of 
study in language, one was for the study of an achievement test we 
were to give at the close of the term, and the other was a demonstration 
in poetry reading. Each meeting is called for a particular purpose 
rather than by a set schedule. When a meeting is called to revise the 
course of study the teachers meet by grades, bringing the textbook if 
there is one used. The course is then reviewed. The supervisor guides 
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the way asking the opinions of experienced teachers for omissions and 
additions. Thus the work is made to fit our needs. 

Some of the supervisor’s meetings are the outgrowth of teachers’ 
requests. Last year several teachers recognized their inability to teach 
phonics well. So our supervisor drew up an outline with some good, 
simple rules and presented them at a meeting. She also displayed 
booklets and other forms of phonic work which she had borrowed from 
teachers strong in the teaching of phonics. We have had meetings on 
seatwork, spelling, and all the subjects not taught by special subject 
supervisors. Once, after a committee had carefully worked out a habit 
report, a meeting was given over to its discussion. 

A supervisor must keep abreast of the times. She must sense the 
trend of new methods and movements before they are actually upon us, 
so that she can enlighten us. This our supervisor does in bulletins 
and at meetings. If she knows a teacher is especially interested in 
some new methods or is eager for ideas in a specific subject, such as 
arithmetic, she passes on to this teacher any new material just off 
the press. Our supervisor is able to attend most of the national educa- 
tional meetings and brings back to us the latest news in educational 
movements. She brought back excellent notes from her trip to Dallas 
last February. 

If the supervisor is a helper it is an easy matter to go to her for 
help and suggestions. It is she who can advise concerning the worth of 
a project and who plans for its execution. Usually the supervisor allows 
the teacher to proceed as she wishes. It is most discouraging to any 
enthusiastic teacher to have her plan of procedure dampened by a 
supervisor’s plan of procedure and a request to follow it. A wise 
supervisor listens to and welcomes suggestions. 

As I said before, the grade supervisor is of most help to the 
beginning teacher. She steers her into successful paths and helps her 
to avoid dreadful mistakes which she may learn only by experience. The 
first help I received was in the organization of my schoolroom. I was 
not at all well acquainted with educational tests and measurements 
when I began teaching. I noticed a great difference in abilities in my 
room of 3B’s and spoke to the supervisor about it. Soon she gave an 
achievement test. She scored the papers and then we went over the 
scores and grouped the children, in most cases, according to their 
scores. Then she gave me suggestions for supplementary readers for 
each group, with respect to its capacities. I was not very well ac- 
quainted with readers, so I certainly appreciated this. 

The problem of seatwork has been greatly helped by the supervisor. 
We have discussed it at grade meetings. We have been taught to 
discriminate poor seatwork from that which is good and profitable. At 
one meeting we were given a mimeographed copy of seatwork sugges- 
tions that had actually been found successful. To a teacher with in- 
genuity it was a source of further suggestions. When the supervisor 
sees a teacher using clever seatwork she asks her to describe and illus- 
trate it in writing. Copies are then sent as suggestions to others. It 
may or may not be seatwork that correlates with school subjects. Each 
year under the direction of the supervisor we hold an exhibit in which 
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is displayed the material results of projects, booklets, paper cutting, 
construction work, seatwork ideas, and helps of all kinds. When we go 
to see it, and to visit in a social way, each teacher never fails to take 
pencil and paper. Ideas are “penned” away for future use. 

In some grades we use the Lewis and Rowland Silent Readers. 
With a true spirit of helpfulness our supervisor originated seatwork 
to go with these readers. Mimeographed copies are provided for the 
individual children, and the teachers sigh with relief. 

Another way in which the supervisor has helped is in the ordering 
of supplies. When teachers ask for various things to use in their 
schoolrooms they usually get them. She has been able to have the local 
school printing shop print much fine material for the teachers. They 
print large phrases for group usage and small phrases for individual 
usage, some reading tests, and punctuation rules to be pasted in the 
child’s language text. It is amazing the many and different things that 
our supervisor has secured for us thru the media of our printing shops. 

It has been thru the efforts of our supervisor that an Upper Grade 
Council has been organized. It is similar to the Primary Council and 
includes teachers of grades 4, 5, and 6. 

3etter methods of questioning, a more carefully prepared assign- 
ment, a desire to speak the best English, a good speaking voice, and 
many other aims have been set up by the supervisor as lines along 
which we may improve. 

She was the instigator of better report cards from kindergarten 
to the sixth grade. There was no report for kindergarten nor first 
and second grades. Under her direction a habit and reading report 
were made for use in these grades. As an incentive for better language 
work on the part of pupils, she suggested a school newspaper, The 
Camera. It is now two years old. Children try hard to get their 
writings in it. 

The work of the supervisors of music, art, physical education, and 
penmanship is more familiar. Their value has been proved. It is a 
fine piece of work they do in bringing their work to all children in every 
section of the city. Each child has the same opportunity where there 
is a special subject supervisor. But when it is left to the teacher to 
present work in these subjects he doesn’t. Not everyone can sing well, 
write well, draw well or print well, or play well. I asked teachers 
if they should be willing to do without these supervisors. I found 
where one teacher could get along fairly well without one she could 
not get along without another. So their need is felt also. 

Now that teachers realize how important it is for children to 
illustrate what they have read, the art supervisor is of considerable 
help. Her course this year, thruout the grades, included much story 
and animal illustration with clay and crayon. The children profit by 
her lessons and make the seatwork pictures that are more readable. 

The music supervisor is just as helpful. My room was to help in an 
auditorium entertainment. We had prepared a program consisting of 
Robert L. Stevenson’s poems dramatized. To complete it, we needed a 
poem of his set to music. We asked her and she taught one during 
her period. 
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These are the kind of supervisors that the classroom teacher wants— 
someone to whom she can send an S.O.S. and get the right response. 
It is by way of special subject supervisors that various public move- 
ments are sponsored in the school. The art supervisor helps make 
safety-first, dental, health, and “be-kind-to-animals” posters. The music 
supervisor brings music week into the schools. Thus we see all the 
supervisors are helpful. They directly or indirectly bring the child to 
higher levels of achievement and better the efforts of the teacher. 





Some Influences of Multiple-Track 
Organization 


A. C. SENouR, General Supervisor in East Chicago Public Schools 


Four years ago I had the privilege of speaking before the annual 
conference on measurements. At that time I reported that East Chicago 
was undertaking to use a program of testing for a reconstruction of the 
organization. The reorganization was that which is now known as 
“multiple-track.” In such an organization pupils are classified into sec- 
tions for instruction according to one or more factors, general intelli- 
gence, achievement test scores, teachers’ rankings, etc. In this, the city 
was pioneering. 

I recall the discussion which followed. How astounded some of the 
administrators present were that such an undemocratic plan should be 
considered. Remarks were made that such a plan could but result in 
the production of a superficial, overbearing, frothy upper-crust and a 
sodden, soggy lower crust of society. “An American caste system!” 
Especially were some righteous in protestation to what they asserted 
would be a denial to the slow pupils of the privilege of inspiration and 
stimulation that had come in times past from class association and 
competition with the more intellectual. 

Not much was said to refute these remarks. It was recognized that 
what was said for or against necessarily had to be largely conjecture. 
In general, open-mindedness prevailed. It was understood that East 
Chicago was experimenting and that conclusions should be based on 
results. 

Now, four years later, some of the results are becoming evident. It 
is the purpose of this discussion to present data which indicate some of 
the influences of the East Chicago undertaking in multiple-track organi- 
zation. 

Pupils entering the lower first grade, 1B, are classified into as 
many sections as the number entering any building warrants. Usually 
there are three sections in each building in September, and one section 
in each in February. This affords an opportunity for comparing the 
work of homogeneous or classified sections and of heterogeneous or 
unclassified sections. While the percentage of failure may not be the 
most scientific index of success, it is a gauge and a fairly reliable one 
where measured achievement is a factor in determining failure. 


Chart I, “Comparison of Per Cent of Failure in Classified Sections 
and.in Unclassified Sections,” shows the marked increase in per cent of 
failure for the pupils in a grade which is not closely classified. Pupils 
in grade 1B in January are closely classified. There was for that 
semester, in 1926, 4.9 per cent failure, approximately five-tenths of 
which was due to causes considered of a mental nature. Pupils in grade 
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1B in June are not closely classified. There was for that semester, in 
1926, 19.4 per cent failure, approximately seven-tenths of which was 
due to causes considered of a mental nature. 

A similar situation exists in other grades. One other, grade 4B, 
is shown. This is chosen because pupils while in this grade are as a 
whole retested and reclassified. In grade 4B, as in grade 1B, there is 





a marked increase in per cent of failure for the pupils that are not 
closely classified. The number of pupils in grade 4B in the first 
semester of a school year usually is double the number in the second 
semester. This permits much closer classification in the first semester. 
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In January, 1926, at the end of the first semester (close classification) 
0.6 per cent of the pupils failed, approximately three-tenths of which 
was due to causes listed as mental. In June, 1926, at the close of the 
second semester (unclassified) 4.0 per cent failed, ten-tenths of which 
was due to causes listed as mental. 





Chart II, “Comparison of Causes for Failure in Classified and in 
Unclassified Sections,” shows this relative increase in proportion of 
failures due to mentality causes under circumstances when close clas- 
sification is not operative. In this chart all the failures of grade 1B 
for the semester ending in January, 1926, are the whole of the bar or 
100 per cent; the failures for mentality causes, approximately one-half 
of the bar or 48 per cent; and the failures for non-mentality causes, 
approximately the other half of the bar or 52 per cent. Note that the 
cause for failure for mentality causes in the second semester without 
classification increases to 68 per cent or approximately to seven-tenths 
of the bar. Likewise the cause for failure attributed to mentality in 
grade 4B increases from one-third to three-thirds of the bars repre- 
senting the first and second semesters respectively. 
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For those who may remain skeptical of the influence of ability 
classification on reduction of failure, the following two charts, III and 
IV, may be convincing. 

Chart III shows the per cents of failure of pupils starting in grade 
1B in September and in February for the years 1919, 1920, and 1921, 
previous to ability classification; also the per cents of failure in succes- 
sive grades to the present time. Notice that there is no regular con- 
sistency for the line representing those starting in September to be 
lower or higher than the line representing those starting in February. 
In fact, the lines cross each other without any regularity. 

Chart IV shows the per cents of failure of pupils starting in grade 
1B in September and in February for the years 1922, 1923, and 1924, 
years since ability classification was begun; also the per cents of 
failure in successive grades to the present time. Keep in mind that 
closer classificat‘on is possible for those pupils starting in September 
owing to the greater number of them. In contrast to Chart III, notice 
that the line of per cents of failure for the September pupils is con- 
sistently below the line of per cents of failure for the February pupils. 
The single exception in grade 1A is consistent for each year. 

The evidence of this series of charts seems definitely to demonstrate 
that reduction of pupil failure is a sequence to ability classification, and 
that this reduction in pupil failure is primarily due to a lessening of 
the number of the mentality causes for failure. Incidentally, this ob- 
servation may be made from a study of the charts. In East Chicago, 
ability classification is accomplished in one of two ways—by direct 
attempt at classification thru tests, etc., or indirectly thru higher failure 
of the less capable. 

Chart V presents graphically the reduction in failure for all 
grades that has accompanied multiple-track organization. The per 
cents of failure for 1920, 1921, and 1922, years previous to beginning 
ability classification, vary from term to term, but are, in general, seven 
or more. Not much change is observable in 1923, the first year follow- 
ing. But from 1923 to date there has been a consistent reduction to the 
low, 2.7 per cent, reached in January, 1927. 

At this point, this should be said. Promotion is not based upon 
successful attainment of a common standard of achievement, but is based 
upon satisfactory progress in achievement according to ability to achieve. 
Pupils fail that do not achieve what they reasonably may be expected to 
achieve. Perhaps someone is thinking that there has been a lowering 
in the quality of the work done and that pupils are “just being passed.” 
This is not true. Substantiation of this last statement, however, is 
reserved to a later portion of the discussion. 

Multiple-track organization has had a second remarkable influence 
on the East Chicago schools. Over-ageness has been reduced very 
materially and under-ageness and normal ageness somewhat increased. 
The standards for normal age, perhaps, are different at East Chicago 
from those generally used. A child is at-age or of normal age for the 
1B grade if he is 6 or 6.5 years of age; i.e., a child who has reached 
the sixth and has not reached the seventh birthday, is at-age or of 
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normal age for the 1B grade. A one-year interval instead of a two- 
year interval is recognized. With these standards the per cents of over- 
ageness naturally are higher at East Chicago than is common. 

With this explanation, consideration may be. given to Chart VI. 
The solid line represents the per cent of over-ageness in each grade in 
June, 1922, just previous to the introduction of ability classification. 
The broken line represents the per cent of over-ageness in each grade 
in June, 1926, after four years of operation of ability classification. 
In each grade there is some reduction. It ranges from 0.5 per cent to 
20.0 per cent, with an average reduction of 7.6 per cent. The peak 





of over-ageness of 70 per cent for grade 7B in 1922 has been lowered 
to 53 per cent for grade 7B in 1926. 

The bars at the lower portion of the chart present a comparison of 
over-ageness (cross hatching), of normal ageness (clear), and of under- 
ageness (horizontal lining) for all the grades combined for the same 
years, 1922 and 1926. This reduction of over-ageness, a matter of 
some pride to the East Chicago schools, is a second influence of the 
multiple-track organization. 
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What the influences on the costs of school operation and on the 
morale and spirit of the children are have not been measured and cannot 
be presented so graphically. Reduction in failure eliminates the neces- 
sity of financing the work of a pupil in the same grade for a second 
time. It tends to lessen the. congestion in buildings because a given 
child completes the work of the schools in a shorter length of time. He 
does not remain to clog the classroom. The inducement for a child 
to advance farther thru the school organization owing to the removal 
of the discouraging circumstances of failure may require additional 
expenditure for the later grades. Such expenditure no community will 
begrudge because of the greater equalization of educational opportunity 
for all children. 

While the improvement of the morale and spirit of the children 
has not been accurately determined, observation shows evidence of it. 
The disciplinary and attendance problems have been reduced. Psy- 
chologically, it is to be expected that such conditions should be better. 
Happiness is a product of success. By multiple-track organization the 
opportunity for success is magnified. 

Multiple-track organization has influenced the course of study. It 
became necessary to cease talking about adjusting to meet pupil differ- 
ences. Adjustment had to be made. Both materials and methods had 
to be revised. While final adjustment has not been and probably never 
will be made, the instruction is so much better adapted that there is a 
greater degree of satisfaction than there was previous to the reorganiza- 
tion. The printed and mimeographed material of our course of study 
shows in a limited way what has been done. 

Earlier in the discussion the statement was made that the reduc- 
tion in failure had not been accomplished by a lowering of the quality of 
the work, and that pupils were not “being passed.” Annually, since 
September, 1922, the incoming 7B pupils have been tested with the 
Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals Test in Arithmetic. This test has 
beer given for the purpose largely of checking the product of the ele- 
mentary arithmetic instruction. Chart VII, “Progress in Fundamentals 
of Arithmetic,” pictures the tendency of the quality of the work in 
arithmetic to advance. Excepting in September, 1925, the results have 
been better each year than they were the previous year. At the begin- 
ning, the East Chicago pupils were but 88.1 per cent of standard. In 
September, 1926, they were 96.4 per cent of standard. Considering that 
the medians of mental ability of East Chicago pupils are below stand- 
ard, this arithmetic achievement of 96.4 per cent of standard is very 
acceptable; much more so, at least, than the 88.1 per cent of 1922. 

Chart VIII is based on the same testings. It shows in detail that 
the improvement pictured in Chart VII has been an improvement of 
each of the three groups—the capable, the retarded, and the average. 
The vertical-lined columns represent the section median scores made 
in 1922. The total column, the vertical-lined and the clear portions 
together, represents the section median scores of 1926. In 1922, the 
pupils had not been instructed previously in ability groups. They 
were classified upon entering grade 7B and then measured with the 
Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals Test. Note that not a single section, 
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not even the best in either the Washington or the Roosevelt: schools, 
attained the standard score. In contrast, in 1926 after four years of 
ability classification four of the ten sections are better than standard. 
They are approximately equal to or better than the standard for grade 
7A. The most retarded sections in 1926 are approximately equal to or 
better than the average in 1922. This is true despite the fact, in the 
case of the Washington school, that there are two additional sections in 
1926. This would tend to lower the ability of the most retarded sec- 
tions. The “denial of the inspiration «1d stimulation of association and 
of competition with the more intellectual” certainly has not further 
retarded the progress of the less capable pupils. Rather the inspiration 
and stimulation of association and of competition with their intellectual 
equals has more rapidly advanced their progress. 

What has been shown as a demonstration of improved quality of 
work in arithmetic may be shown for other subjects. The quality of our 
reading is very much improved. Space does not permit a presentation 
of the evidence. 

Chart IX, “Achievement of Some Typical 1B Reading Sections,” 
shows conditions after five months of first-grade instruction in three 
different buildings. The McKinley, M, and the Riley, R, are better 
representative of the East Chicago situation than is the Harrison, 
H. This is true because of the numbers enrolled and because of the 
homes represented. Of the eight sections, four are better than stand- 
ard and four are not that good. Multiple-track organization has made 
it possible for the pupils in the better sections to undertake work of 
greater difficulty. The most-retarded section, Rz, achieved in five 
months of work that which normally should be done in two months. 
But when it is known that the median score of this section on the 
Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test is but one-third of the norm, it 
may be appreciated that this section is succeeding quite satisfactorily. 
Likewise for Ry, wh'ch was two-thirds of standard on the Detroit, but 
is four-fifths of standard on the Gates. The same is true for Rx, which 
was but a trifle better than standard on the Detroit and is eight-fifths 
of standard on the Gates. So far as it is known, no definite index of 
expectancy based on Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test scores has 
been determined for the Gates Test. It is the conviction at East Chicago 
that each of the three groups at the Riley has done quite well. To 
develop a belief that a pupil may do less than normal or standard work 
and yet be doing satisfactory work is probably the greatest influence 
or outcome of the work in ability classification at East Chicago. The 
teachers have ceased to worry over the inability of some pupils to learn 
at an average rate of progress. They remain intelligently concerned 
that pupils achieve all that evidences indicate may be achieved. They 
are stimulated to secure from each pupil that pupil’s best, because the 
opportunity is created for each pupil to exercise his best. In conse- 
quence, a more cheerful, more enthusiast’c atmosphere in the classroom 
has resulted. Despair and discouragement for pupil and teacher alike 
are practically dispelled. Progress comes from stimulating, cheerful 
surroundings, 
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In this brief discussion, an attempt has been made to indicate some 
of the influences of multiple-track organization as they have been ob- 
served at East Chicago. It must be understood that this is not a 
historical sketch of something that may be viewed from afar in the 
light of subsequent events. Ability classification is a thing now being 
experienced. As such, future developments may disclose influences now 
disregarded, overlooked, or not observable. At present, however, reduc- 





tion of failure, reduction of over-ageness, lessened cost of operation, 
improved quality of instruction in general and for different ability levels, 
a course of study better adjusted to meet pupil needs, heightened 
morale and spirit of pupil and teacher, and a recognition that satis- 
factory achievement and success may be attained by diligent exercise of 
the powers which pupils possess tho those powers may vary widely in 
nature and intensity, are the definitely recognizable influences of mul- 
tiple-track organization. 





Results of Recent Scientific Studies in 
Education* 


CHARLES H. Jupp, University of Chicago 


In this address Dr. Judd with the help of lantern slides discussed 
the laboratory investigations that have been made within recent years 
in the subjects of reading and arithmetic. He reminded his hearers of 
the dissatisfaction which Horace Mann expressed in 1838 with the A B C 
method of teaching reading. But it required fifty years from that time 
to bring about any fundamental changes in our approach to the prob- 
lem. In 1908 Dr. Huey published the conclusions at which he had 
arrived as the results of his study of eye movements in reading. Within 
twenty years the work of the school in this subject had been entirely 
reorganized on the basis of the knowledge gained in these and other 
investigations. 

Chicago University has continued the studies begun by Dr. Huey, 
greatly refining the methods and apparatus employed by the latter. Eye 
movements are now studied by means of a photographic record of a 
beam of light reflected from the cornea of the eye during the process of 
reading. In this way the movements of the eye and even the length of 
pauses at any particular point are easily determined. Some interesting 
disclosures have resulted. It has been found that the eye movements 
of good readers and poor readers vary widely. Also, in the same person, 
oral reading and silent reading are marked by different types of move- 
ments. The same is true as between reading for pleasure and reading 
for analytical study. The conclusion is forced that there is not one 
reading ability, but various reading abilities. The school has too long 
been training in one form of reading to the neglect of others. The 
various abilities vary to such a degree that the development of one 
may interfere with the development of others. Thus there is much 
evidence that our overemphasis on oral reading in our schools has handi- 
capped children in the development of good silent reading habits. We 
must recognize that different types of reading involve different abilities 
and begin to train for each. 

It must be borne in mind that the eye movement is to be regarded 
as a symptom, a knowledge of which is helpful in diagnosing certain 
situations. In remedial work it would be a mistake to attempt directly 
to develop eye movement. The movement is an accompaniment or 
result of a certain type of ability, not the cause of it. 

More recently the methods employed in the investigation of reading 
have been applied to a study of pupil reaction in arithmetic. Here also 
it has been discovered that there are marked variations in the methods 


* Assistant Professor Velorus Martz reported this discussion. 
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used by children in attacking a problem in column addition. Some pro- 
ceed systematically up or down the column whereas the random move- 
ments of others indicate great confusion and an entire lack of system. 
The highly abstract nature of much of our arithmetic work, as well as 
the very large number of expressions used as synonyms for the various 
processes, such as over four hundred terms meaning to add, introduce 
difficulties that put a heavy strain upon the resources of our pupils. 
The result is much confusion, the nature of which is in some degree 
disclosed by a study of eye movements. 

Investigations of the kind here reported are leading us to believe 
that much that we have been regarding as individual differences are in 
reality but differences in the methods of attack upon new problems and 
situations. The study of eye movements has brought to light these 
characteristic differences in methods. We have learned that many 
difficulties formerly regarded as due to innate lack of ability are in 
reality the results of faulty methods of procedure. By correcting the 
procedure, the difiiculty can often be removed. Herein probably lies 
one of the greater contributions of scientific study to education. 


Character Education in the Bedford City 
Schools 


MERLE J. ABBETT, Superintendent of Schools, Bedford 


THERE has been during the past few years and is at the present 
time a very positive effort to return to the teaching of recognized 
basic principles governing character. So many excellent and open minds 
are testing and searching for the truth today and are making recom- 
mendations in procedure that it is far from our intent to proffer any- 
thing as being novel, new, or unusual in result achieved. The inspira- 
tional tone of this leadership creates in us a desire to search for the 
real problems and to proceed in a fundamentally sound manner to aid 
in their solution. 

The importance of early child life and the early experiences that 
may govern some of the mental traits he possesses is deeply appre- 
ciated. It is highly probable and possible that disturbances in early 
childhood have a very lasting effect on the character of that child. But 
the fact undoubtedly remains that more positive subsequent impressions 
are made during his school career. The really significant attitudes he 
possesses ana evinces in his social behavior are for the most part 
achieved thru training during his school life. Opposite tendencies, atti- 
tudes, and even emotions are in evidence on every hand and are re- 
peatedly traced to situations in which he has acquired a training, evi- 
denced a tendency to wrong-doing, and failed to observe a proper self- 
control in response. 

Just what we may mean when we desire to reach standards and 
reactions that are mature may vary with certain accepted social stand- 
ards (in the broad sense of the term), but we can be sure that there are 
certain principles of behavior that are exact and tangible. 

Character training that may have as its objective, teaching the 
truth, the cultivation of an attitude that may respond always to truth, 
the desire to practice and perform in a truthful manner under all situa- 
tions, is worthy of our best efforts. It is also very desirable that we 
keep in mind the changing conditions of today and tomorrow and be 
sure that many of the changing situations in environment today will 
not assimilate with the conduct of tomorrow. We may accept as our 
ideal in education the training for citizenship, with a keen desire to serve 
our fellow-man, but the sphere of service and the motivation of train- 
ing in that direction depend upon the agencies that assume this re- 
sponsibility. 

The teacher and the public school rightfully contract to provide the 
environment and the direction for sound character building. Those 
who would follow lines of least resistance sometimes excuse themselves 
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and their failure to fight the dissuading influences in character building 
by saying, “It is something that cannot be taught” or that “All teaching 
is of this type.” It is sufficient to say that this motivation does not 
exist in every classroom nor do the situations said to be so conducive 
to character building arise without very positive effort on the part of 
some great teacher. This effort may call for and does exact courage 
as well as wisdom. 

We are not so much concerned about whether this plan presented 
represents the keenest thought of the ages as we are that it is func- 
tioning and that behavior and conduct are being controlled and directed. 
We have been very earnest in our desire to teach pupils how to earn a 
living and justly so, but we are also face to face with the added re- 
sponsibility of guiding the same young man in living a life. It is 
accepted by a vast majority of our citizenry that society at large can- 
not thrive without the social exchanges governed by truth, honesty of 
purpose, fairness to all members, and industrial success. At the very 
base of our great fabric of civilization there must be that foundation 
stone of morality and moral autonomy. 

If we are to begin our building on this fundamentally sound basis we 
must have a careful, well-planned program graded according to ability 
and drafted according to recognized standards of excellence in conduct in 
our public schools. This must carry over into the street, the playground, 
the normal situations the youth chances to face if it is to be effective. 
There are certain habits of will and forms of conduct that are so 
essential to both the individual and society at large that may be ob- 
served thru every changing year of the life of a youth. There are 
alongside those virtues certain vices that may be in evidence thru the 
same changing period. The problem of procedure seems to be the thing 
we are all grasping for and hoping to find. 

The great public school has its opportunity today, has the ideals 
and traditions of time, the knowledge and experience of the ages, the 
results from investigations of generations on which to build. This great 
institution upon which we rely so much and in which we believe so 
devotedly must accept the challenge and turn the youth of today into 
a thinking, purposeful, active, enthusiastic group of beings trained in 
principles of honor and conduct to the task and the pleasure of living a 
life full of purpose and intent. There are changing situations that call 
for new reactions, new situations, and new approaches. Our educa- 
tional procedure must be changed to meet this need. Our minds must 
ever be open to the trend of modern thought and findings and our work 
must stand scrutiny and criticism. We can very easily fold our hands 
and say that our boys and girls are different, sit comfortably by our own 
fireside, and reflect upon the misfortunes of others as being due to 
certain failures of their own parents, teacher, or others; but if we are 
to serve as we profess to do we must face the issues and present a con- 
crete program, after analyzing our own school and community. This 
work of which you asked me to speak represents the careful thought of 
our own teachers and leaders and was produced only after careful sur- 
veys were made of the real and positive needs. Numerous findings as 
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reflected from a large number of schools have produced a long list of 
which the following are a few: 


Evidence of shirking Cowardice 

Superficial memorization Intemperance 

Laziness Bad manners 

Impatience Dishonesty 

Prejudice Lack of initiative 

Misuse of facts Disobedience of law 

Falsehood Lack of respect 

Unclean person Lack of energy 

Lack of self control Shirking duty 

Sex-vice Lack of confidence, and numerous others. 


The same surveys in numerous schools show the opposite of all these 
attributes to prevail on every hand and in large numbers, but we cannot 
lose sight of the fact that some of the undesirable remain and persist. 
Thus our problem lies in what has been found as the truth and not what 
we would ideally paint it. The first impulse in some instances of the 
past has been to condemn, punish, and feel proud that the “scorpion has 
been scotched,” but things do not happen that way. 

Sometimes the practice has been to send the so-called “bad boy” to 
the reform school and again pat ourselves that a great “menace” to 
society has been removed. The fact remains that he is still with society 
and may grow up as a hardened individual impervious to all efforts of 
society in the direction of reform. 

It is easy to rid the school of this element where it is found and 
feel as if you are being supported in it, but the test of the school man 
or teacher is the result achieved on the side of manhood and future 
right conduct. We started further study to find out and list some of the 
new and changing associations, situations contributory to good or evil 
that rightfully or better naturally came in the sphere of modern youth. 

This presented certain valuable material on which to work. The 
use of the family altar and the present home practice is one example 
of a very wide departure in home life. The comparison of the present 
use of leisure time of the parent, the adult, and the child also brought 
strange contrast to that of “yesterday.” We did not arrive at the con- 
clusion that present-day practices are all “ill,” but we are firm in the 
conviction that the great field of “leisure time” must be filled with whole- 
some pleasure and things of value if we would get results from human 
kind we are seeking. We are studying our health, saving, and industrial 
problems along the same lines and teaching with findings in full view. 
We do not wish to be tedious, but the background as a basis for our 
procedure, our investigation is as important in understanding our pro- 
gram as the program itself. The material resulting from a careful com- 
pilation of this study—all material—was selected, then tested and tried 
and found of certain ethical content to warrant its use. All lessons are 
selected with a given purpose in mind but teach many more things as 
we present them. We are trying to have pupils make more proper dis- 
criminations, exercise more than mediocrity in intellect, and refrain 
from ill-mannered conduct. We are convinced, at least for the present, 
that many of the evil tendencies and attitudes are learned, also that 
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mere appearances do not always reflect the attitude of mind, nor is it 
a gauge to define the conduct of the individual under all circumstances. 
The saving grace with our young people is that they do wish to be like 
their fellow-associates, and with that fact in mind our responsibility 
lies in keeping standards of excellence in conduct. 

We present stories of fancy, of myth, and of fairies that create 
situations and provide rewards as well as punishment for the different 
characters involved. The conscious, sympathetic heart is reached and 
the proper attitude of mind toward the situation created. The drama of 
the classroom should be a mere repetition of the experiences of the 
child either in mind, fancy, or actuality. The varied scenes of human- 
kind in the different nations will all call forth an interest and a desire 
to know the facts of them. If there be stories of tradition, customs to 
perpetuate, legend to convey, or religion to teach there must still be 
the governing factor of truth to tell and true reaction to be sought and 
right attitude to be cultivated. The intensely human interest in things 
breeds a passion, stirs intense human desires, belief, and assurance if 
brought into an environment that is human in character. 

Truth may be presented and will be perceived by the child, and it 
is our observation that the average child gets real satisfaction out of 
the triumph of the good in lore, fiction, or poetry. The background 
for courtesy, chivalry, and the situations requiring force, yet fairness, 
which may be exemplified in story is a source of intense interest and 
is closely akin to human life as it is lived. The child is capable of his 
own reaction and will provide it, if he has been taught and trained 
in attitude and mind. . 

The content of all this literature was graded in difficulty and in- 
terest, and was within the realm of their appreciation and grasp. 

The stories for our entire course were selected only after certain 
tests were made to determine their fitness. Frequent repetition of 
situations lead the pupil to form attitudes of conduct and exert ele- 
ments of self-control that are so much desired. He must be firmly 
entrenched in the belief that certain performance is right and is not 
compelled thru fear of punishment. 

Our program is far more pretentious than merely reaching the 
pupil in the classroom; it embraces the major portion of the leisure 
time of the pupil. The qualities of manhood and womanhood which we 
are striving to imprint deeply in their conscious being might be summed 
up as right attitudes and performance when the following ideals are 
involved and required: 


Truth Patriotism—loyalty Accuracy 
Honesty Obedience Responsibility 
Courtesy Service Manners 
Industry Sportsmanship Respect 
Unselfishness Leadership 


The same attributes are stressed in every room every day with a 
period on the daily program for character education. 

The period given to each unit for convenience is four weeks, and 
daily lesson plans are prepared according to very definite reference 
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and model plans to use each day. That we may be more specific 
when we are stressing the matter of honesty, it is being taught in every 
grade every day. The appropriation of property of others manifests 
itself from time to time and becomes a matter of study as well as 
discipline because that is “one case” and, if we are correct, we feel 
that each pupil is just one case. Much good can certainly be done to 
the pupil involved, if an honest regard of property rights can be in- 
stilled. Sense of injustice as involves property rights often provokes 
and prompts this departure from right standards of honesty. Gen- 
erosity may dissuade pupils in these thoughts and tendencies. 

Ownership prompts pupils to respect others’ property, while a feel- 
ing of despair and failure to respect property accompanies the realiza- 
tion of the opposite situation. 

The stories used reflect the punishment that follows the practice of 
dishonesty, sympathy with the administering of punishment, and pleas- 
ure with reward for honesty in purpose or in exchange. 

There must accompany any sympathetic effort the kindness and 
trust that will prompt and promote honesty. 

Our lost and found shelves in the different schools yield untold 
evidences of desire to return property to the owner. Certainly there 
must be prompted in the mind of these little people an attitude of 
restraint, and that must be internal and voluntary if it is to carry 
over. Youth is generous in its nature and impulses and a world of 
possibility lies herein. 

We cannot expect submission without reason. Neither can we con- 
tent ourselves with offering the same attitude of distrust that has always 
been held for youth. In youth there is a genuine and perceptible atti- 
tude of facing problems with open minds, and these young people think 
far more than they are given credit for. There is rapid and increasing 
change in our social scheme and until these changes are studied and the 
educational procedure adjusted to serve these changed conditions, our 
procedure will be still more and more regarded as failing and ineffective. 
Certainly we must control our conduct and behavior by the education 
we possess or, perhaps better, use. 

We are not equipping parts to a great machine nor must we narrow 
our sphere to this plane. Codperation must be taught and is; this 
eliminates selfishness and that is one of our aims. 

We have thru our numerous activities tried to provide for leader- 
ship and this must be accomplished, but those who follow must believe 
in heart and soul that they belong to “the parade.” We try by some 
very positive methods to promote patriotism and teach reverence and 
obedience to law. We try to inculcate attitudes that can and will dis- 
criminate between license and liberty. 

We have tried to analyze tendencies that later result in law-break- 
ing practices and begin with obedience to mother and father and teach 
respect for school, home, and church, as well as for our great nation, 
which are still the bed rock institutions of our national life, despite 
our manifest failures to meet all of the changing conditions in our 
national life. Truth taught here without prejudice, hatred, or envy 
will carry over into the lives of our coming generation, and truth alone 
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will solve our present ills. Further study presented us with facts of 
much being said of brotherhood, fellowship, and kindliness and much 
less being practiced in daily life. If we are to be democratic in spirit 
and life we must practice democracy and our schools must breathe the 
air of democracy, but autocracy must not prevail with teacher or pupil. 
Every activity, every type of organization from student control to music, 
provides for student participation and leadership with advisory and 
directive agencies in the background. They are not passively submis- 
sive but voluntarily codperative to win certain standards of excellence. 
Our program has been builded for participation, search, maybe “trial 
and error” sometimes, but a willing, open-minded endeavor bounded by 
keen desire for truth. The pupils are not being trained to live in the 
future alone; they are living now. 

Our program for history, for example, takes typical lives and prob- 
lems that figured in our national beginning and traces them down to 
the present time to create as many situations as possible to stimulate 
thought in the direction of solving them—you will observe we did not 
say fix answers they shall offer in solution. We found as before stated 
that our youth are honest on the whole and, bear in mind also, their 
minds are active. Our activity program is utilized with such agencies 
as: physical education activities, school control activities, club activi- 
ties, convocations, social activities, Hi Y and Girls Reserve, public 
speaking and debating, student publications, and health activities. 

These groups thru sponsored programs, yet pupil devised, planned, 
and partially carried out, are great agencies in our school program and 
are an integral part of our whole scheme. 

The various devices used are: story telling, legends, heroes, games, 
apprenticeship, quotations, drama, vocations, projects, poetry, visual 
education, and lecture. 

In conclusion we have tried to test results and have some worth- 
while results, but these are all variable quantities, and time and future 
reactions may be necessary to tell the whole truth of our endeavors. 
We are convinced of one fact, “We are not on a fool’s errand.” 

We are proceeding on the theory and with the fine conviction that 
the youth of today are better in many respects than in times past. 

It is our desire to offer a concrete plan and to observe it, criticize 
it, change it, believing it is a problem we must face, whether we wish 
to or not. 

Conduct must reflect what has been learned or what has failed to 
function. We must practice what we learn, and this is attended by a 
certain appreciation and a given attitude in response. 

There are certain traits of character that perhaps can be practiced 
only in a given social situation, and we are trying as best we may to 
provide such situation. Then the pupil must observe the procedure in 
success and must re-enact it. This spirit of freedom that will never 
infringe on the rights of others but will mean equality in every sense 
is the spirit we are trying to cultivate. There must be a spirit of 
reverence and devotion to American ideals. This will come, but will 
come only when a spirit of fairness, equality, and honesty have taken 
deep root in the hearts of our future citizens—our girls and boys. 


Problems in Non-Promotion 


JOHN G. ROSSMAN, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Gary 


PROBLEMS in non-promotion become more intricate and intriguing 
depending upon the objectives which are in mind and the intensity of 
the study with its various ramifications. If the end to be obtained is 
the promotion of 90 per cent of the pupils the procedure will be rela- 
tively simple. If, on the other hand, the desire is to give all pupils 
an opportunity to succeed to the extent of their ability, the approach 
is not only different but far more complicated. It is believed that all 
boys and girls should be inspired with confidence in their own ability 
to succeed and that such inspiration and self-confidence may satis- 
factorily grow out of achievements well performed and fully mastered 
no matter as to the quantity or grade level of performance. With such 
a point of view it becomes rather evident that the solution of problems 
arising in connection with non-promotion is as important and signifi- 
sant as any which faces educators. Carrying our study further it be- 
comes rather evident that little of a constructive nature has yet been 
done in this field. 

For a period of years considerable attention has been given to the 
problem of non-promotion in the Gary public schools. An effort has 
been made to determine carefully and fully the promotional situation. 
To this end such data have been compiled and made available in detail 
to principals, supervisors, and teachers as are indicated in the following: 
1. Relative amount of failure and promotion in the city as a whole at 

the end of each semester. 


2. Relative amount of failure and promotion by buildings. 

3. Relative amount of failure and promotion by grade departments. 

4. Relative amount of failure and promotion by subject departments. 

5. Distribution of marks by teachers and by subjects in the seventh 


and eighth grades. 
6. Causes of failure as given by teachers. 
7. Relative failure and promotion of new entrants in the Gary schools. 


Needless to state, these data would indicate that we are falling far 
short of our objective. On the other hand, it becomes futile to regard 
the facts thus ascertained in any community as a reflection upon the 
individuals in that community. The situation must be accepted as a 
real challenge to the educational experts of that community to diagnose 
and set up a remedial program. 

Table I represents a study of promotions and failures for the first 
semester of the present year as compared with promotions and failures 
in five previous semesters. As a whole, the table would indicate that 
so far as full promotion is concerned there is a wholesome and favorable 
growth. The number of pupils being promoted conditionally is gradu- 
ally declining. The schools are organized in such a way that it has 
seemed advisable to have promotional periods at the end of a ten-weeks’ 
interval, but in the actual administration of the program this has not 
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functioned as well as might be desired. Furthermore, as the conception 
of the differentiated assignment and achievement according to ability 
has become more prevalent in contrast to the mere covering of a cer- 
tain number of pages, it has seemed advisable to do away with a ten- 
weeks’ promotional period. The decrease here is also gratifying. It 
is interesting to note that the second semester seems to be more fraught 
with danger to the pupil than the first. This probably is true in almost 
any school organization because teachers are more inclined to be lenient 
with a pupil during the first semester with a hope that they may dis- 
cover his unrealized possibilities during the second semester. In Gary, 
because of the summer school session, it is argued that probably the 
pupil does need strengthening and by failing him he will thus be forced 
into the summer school with no real loss to him by September. 
TABLE I.—COMPARISON OF PROMOTION AND FAILURE OF THE FIRST 
SEMESTER, 1926-27, WITH PROMOTIONS AND FAILURES OF THE PRE- 
vioUS FIvE SEMESTERS 
| 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Failed 


| Per Cent | 
%o ‘ow | 
Per Cent | Promoted | 4 hg Tat 
Promoted | Condition- | Promoted | Skipping 
is 
ally | 


in Full len Weeks | Ten Weeks | 
2d Sem., 1923-24 SI 11 | J | 8 
Ist. Sem., 1924-25 78 | 6 7 1 8 
2d. Sem., 1924-25 82 5 5 2 6 
Ist. Sem., 1925-26 S6 3 4 1 | th 
2d. Sem., 1925-26 82 7 + 1 6 
Ist. Sem., 1926-27 S6 4 3 1 6 


A comparative study of the results in achievement tests reveals the 
encouraging situation that despite the fact that more pupils are suc- 
ceeding, the general standard of achievement is higher than at any 
previous time. 

Causes of Failure. One of the first steps in any program of this 
kind is to turn to the teacher to ascertain the causes of failure. Table II 
shows how the teachers jn the intermediate grade department account 
for their failures. 

TABLE IIl.—CAusEs OF NON-PROMOTION IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES AS 

LISTED BY TEACHERS AND DISTRIBUTED IN TERMS OF PER CENTS 


SCHOOL 





Causes | | | 

| | 
Attendance 0 3.4) 6.4 26.3 12.620.5)15.4) 5.3) 0) 5.7/29.2\44.8) 0)18.0)10.5) 6] 0 
Attitude 0, 12.8)14.7/15.8)16.8)29.8)27.0)15.81  0)15.4)12.5)17.2 0)22.5)21.1/33.3)11.1 
Home Conditions 0 0) 3.6 0) 0.6 0 0 0 0 9.6 0 17 ( 0} 5.3) Q)11.1 
Ill Health 6| 2.0] 5.31 0.61 Ol 7.7 oO 0} 60} 60 1.7] Of} Oh FF Oo 0 
Immaturity 6; 2.0) 5.3) 3.6) 7.0) OF} OF 0} OF 83.1.7) Of} 015.3) OF OO 
Inability 433.0 26.3.35.9) 7.0)13.4)36.8/33.3/36.5)33.3) 7.0) 0)10.1|42.0/16.7/33.4 
zack of Foundation 3.3 $91 0)13.7|18.2|27.0 0)44.5)28.8) 4.2)12.1)100 |22.5)10.5/33.3}22.2 
Language Difficulty 0 0 0 0); 1.8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0) 0} 0 0 
Poor Hearing 0 0) 2.7 0 0 0 0 0 0) 2.0 0 0 0 0 0 ol 0 
Poor Worker 0 26.7,14.7,15.8) 9.0)15.2) 7.7) 42.1) 11.1) 2.0)12.5,10.4 0)23.5) 5.3)16.7)22.2 
Sight Defect 0} 1.1) 2.7) 5.3 0 0); 1.8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0) 0 0 
Speech Defect 0 O36 8 8F OF 8 OF O Of Of O Oo Oo O OF O 
Subnormal 010.0 5.5 0} 5.4) 2.3 0 O11 0 0, 3.4 0) 3.4 Oo 68h CUO 


Total . 1 100 100) 100) 100) 100 1100 100) 100) 100 (100 (100 (100 (100 |100 1100 |100 
| | 
' | | 
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In considering the causes set forth in this table it should be kept 
in mind that the percentages shown are by buildings and that they 
represent the results of the combined opinions of several teachers. If 
the range were indicated by individual teachers it would be even greater. 

Probably the causes given for failure by teachers are most signifi- 
cant in that they point out that teachers in too many cases, no matter 
how conscientious they are, fail to get to the bottom of the difficulty. 
The very fact that the causes listed vary so widely in their significance, 
granted even that they should vary somewhai, is indicative of an un- 
satisfactory solution. 

School M, for example, finds lack of foundation as the only cause 
of failure. Schools D and H, comparable in many ways, find this 
factor of no significance at all. School L attributes almost one-half of 
its failures to attendance. Five schools do not find this as a factor at 
all. The attendance record of school A denies its own compilation. II 
health seems to be of little significance as a cause, yet the medical 
department points out that 60 per cent of all the absence (lack of 
attendance) is due to ill health. 

It further becomes apparent that teachers place great emphasis 
upon the more important factors dealing with classroom accomplish- 
ment and ignore the probable causes back of these factors. Home con- 
ditions are not of any significance as reported by eleven schools. Yet 
we have no less an authority than Morrison who, on page 163 of his 
Practice of Teaching in the Secondary Schools, states: 

“It is altogether probable that individual differences in learning 
capacity, which are so noticeable among the pupils of any class, are 
traceable to differences in apperceptive background as much as to any 
one cause. Some children come from homes in which there is an abun- 
dance of reading material and a tradition of discussing books in the 
family circle. Others have scarcely encountered the printed page out- 
side of school. Some have had the varied experiences of village and 
small-city life. The experience of others is of the narrow sort peculiar 
to the city streets or to the meager environment of an isolated farm. 
Others still, quite likely some of those who have enjoyed the good for- 
tune of homes of abundant reading, have had only the restricted ex- 
perience of the large-city apartment house and yard with an occasional 
trip to a city park. The experiential horizon of some is a complete 
circle. They have enjoyed wholesome, healthy lives in a normal environ- 
ment of child society and contact with nature. In the cases of others 
the horizon is simply a more or less restricted segment of the circle. 
Unless the deficiency is made good, they can at the best be only spe- 
cialists from the beginning. Outside their segment they are too ignorant 
to learn.” 

Individual teachers in discussing pupil success indicate that they 
regard as very outstanding factors such things as home conditions, 
language difficulties, sight, speech, and hearing defects. These same 
teachers, however, when they come face to face with the matter of 
classroom accomplishment list as causes for their failure such factors 
as inability, lack of foundation, poor work, wrong attitude—in short, 
significant as these causes may be it becomes rather evident that they 
are not to be regarded as the final step in considering causes of failure. 
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Promotions by Buildings. Table III sets forth promotions and non- 
promotions by buildings. It will be seen that the rate of promotion in 
full varies from 76 to 100 per cent. It is to be kept in mind also that 
since these are composite figures the variation to be found among indi- 
vidual teachers is even greater. 


TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF PROMOTION AND NON-PROMOTION 
BY BUILDINGS 











| Aetive | Promoted Promoted Promoted Skipped | Skipped 
Roll End in ‘on- Ten | Ten Twenty | Failed 
ScHoou of Full ditioned | Weeks Weeks Weeks 
Semester 
City 15,177 6 { a 1 0 6 
Ambridge 124 87 1 1 | 0 5 6 
Beveridge 1,001 s4 5 3 2 0 8 
Clarke 45 | 100 0 0 | 0 0 0 
Emerson 2,435 | S4 9 1 | 0 0 6 
Franklin 798 | 87 7 l | 0 0 5 
Froebel 2,569 83 5 4 } 0 0 & 
Glen Park 882 | 92 1 4 | 0 0 3 
Horace Mann 1,202 92 $ 0 | 0 | 0 4 
Jefferson 998 OF 1 2 0 | 0 3 
Miller 309 87 9 0 o | 0 4 
Pulaski 799 80 l 7 3 | 0 9 
Riley... 207 81 0 7 S 0 4 
Roosevelt 771 90 2 5 | 0 | 0 3 
Annex 1,110 76 3 9 1 0 ll 
Tolleston 503 93 3 1 0 0 3 
Virginia 415 92 3 1 0 | 0 4 
Wallace 722 92 2 2 0 0 4 
West Fifth 190 91 ) 0 0 | 0 4 
West Gary 97 86 8 3 0 | 0 3 
PERCENT 
SCHOOL FAILED 
Clark 0 
Jefferson See ome 3 
Tolleston SSN 3 
Glen Park ee 3 
Roosevelt Smell 3 
West Gary ee ; 
Forace Mann RIB 
Virginia ee 4 
Wallace ee 4 
West Fifth = y 
Miller ae 4 
Riley ER h 
Franklin eee 5 
Ambr idge ae 6 
Emerson SRR 6 
Beverage ERI ee Soo a 8 
RR 
Froebel g 
IES aaa 
Pulaske 9 
OEE ATT TTERS 
Roos. Annex iL 


Percents 0123%567891011 


Cuart A.—Comparative percentage of failures by buildings using 
the total enrollment as the bases. 
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Chart A shows how buildings compare in the matter of non-condi- 
tioned failures. The data are expressed in terms of per cents based 
upon the total active enrollment. This chart would indicate that a 
pupil’s passing or failing is to no small extent conditioned by the build- 
ing to which he is assigned. The teacher to whom he is assigned is 
an even more significant factor. 

A study of the data on hand shows that within these buildings the 
range of failures is even more divergent when the comparison is made 
(a) by individual teachers, (b) by departments, and (c) by grade levels. 


Other Causes of Failure. In addition to the causes of failure as 
listed by teachers the following are suggested as probable causes: 
A. The pupil—his environment, etc., etc. 
B. Improper classification— 
1. New entrants and transfers. 
2. Pupils old to the system but requiring different type of 
work. 
C. The course of study— 
1. Standards of achievement. 
2. Methods of teaching. 
D. Teacher attitude and understanding— 
1. Is there a will to promote? 
2. Are the weakest pupils, and those only, failed? 
3. Who should fail? 


Handicap of New Entrants. Table IV shows conclusively that a 
larger percentage of pupils entering Gary schools after being enrolled 
in schools outside of the Gary public school organization fail than those 
who have been enrolled more than one semester in the Gary schools. 
1B pupils are not considered in this tabulation. It is also self-evident 
that the several buildings vary widely in helping these newcomers to 
make the necessary adjustments. The range becomes far wider in the 
case of individual teachers. 
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TABLE IV. PROMOTION AND NON-PROMOTION OF GARY NEW ENTRANTS 
EXCLUSIVE OF 1B’s 
(Thru error Froebel’s high school sheets were not sent in. The report 
is incomplete then in this respect.) 


Total Total New New New New New 
number of number of entrants | entrants | entrants | entrants | entrants 
pupils at pupils promoted promoted promoted! skipped failed 

ScHOOL end of | enrolled in full con- ten ten | 
semester | in Gary twenty | ditionally) weeks weeks | 
since weeks 
6-25-'26 

Ambridge 103 5 80.0 0 0 0 |} 20.0 
Beveridge S86 66 71.2 10.6 0 0 | 18.2 
Emerson es 2,327 251 85.1 6.1 0 0 | 88 
Franklin 756 86 76.8 16.3 2.3 0 4.6 
Froebel 1,627 123 73.2 5.7 0 | 0.8 | 20.3 
Glen Park 779 76 93.4 0 0 } ce 3 5.3 
Horace M 1,137 SS 89.8 6.8 0 0 | 3.4 
Jefferson SOS 95 77.9 16.8 1.05 1.05 | 3.2 
Miller 269 23 91.3 0 0 0 } 8.7 
Pulaski 639 47 68.1 43 4.3 4.3 | 19.0 
Riley ISI 22 77.3 0 0 13.6 9.1 
Roosevelt 718 30 60.0 6.7 13.3 0 20.0 
Annex 1,018 SS 68.2 5.7 0 1.1 25.0 
Tolleston 476 42 76.2 14.3 0 | 0 9.5 
Virginia 322 12 100.0 0 0 0 0 
Wallace 639 48 96.0 0 0 0 4.0 
West I 166 24 79.2 12.5 0 o | 83 
West Gary 97 s 75.0 0 0 0 25.0 

City 13,038 1,178 80.2 7.3 0.8 0.8 10.9 


No study has been made of the effect of transfers within the or- 
ganization. 


Locating the Failures. In an effort to ascertain if the weakest 
pupils are being failed, Charts B and C have been compiled. These deal 
with the outcomes of comparative tests in arithmetic in grade 6. They 
represent the distribution of scores in the Schorling-Clark-Lindell Sur- 
vey Tests in Arithmetic. It is a computational test and represents but 
one general phase of arithmetic work. Investigators are finding, how- 
ever, that no one factor contributes to the improvement of problem- 
solving to the same degree as improvement in ability to compute. Other 
grade levels might be shown if space would permit and would indicate 
that the conditions are quite similar. 

It is to be noticed that in each of the charts shown there are fail- 
ing pupils not only above the city median, but in every case there are 
failing pupils in the upper quarter. 

If the weakest pupils only are failed then all of these should be 
found in the lowest quarter. Indicating the failures by letters we 
find in Chart C that pupil R has failed but that a pupil of the same 
ability was passed. Pupil P was failed, but fifty-two whose achieve- 
ments in this particular were no better were passed. Pupils A, B, and 
C were in the uppermost quarter of all of the grade, yet they failed. 
Only one pupil out of 851 shows better than pupil A, and yet he was 
failed. 

If this computation test is in any wise significant then we are 
either not failing the pupils who should fail, if any should, or there are 
other significant factors. 
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CHART B.—Distribution of 6A pupils in the Schorling-Clark-Lindell 
Computational Test in Arithmetic, with pupils failed by teachers indi- 
cated by letters. 
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CuHaArRT C.—lDistribution of 6A pupils in the Schorling-Clark-Lindell 
Computational Test in Arithmetic, with pupils failed by teachers indi- 
cated by letters. 
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Chart D represents the case method of study as applied to failing 
pupils A, D, H, and R. Pupil A, who has an I.Q. of 83, ranks next to 
the best pupil in the matter of the Schorling-Clark Computation Test 
and almost three times above the standard. He is slightly above the 
standard in both his reading rate and the Stone Reasoning Test. He 
falls below materially in reading comprehension. This pupil has not 
been failed before. Pupil D, in practically all the factors considered, 
is normal or above, and yet this present failure is the third in his school 
history. 

A check-up upon the physical condition of these pupils reveals the 
fact that pupil A, according to an examination given last September, 
has defective vision, altho not acute. Otherwise, he is reported as 
entirely normal. Pupil B is reported as normal in all particulars ex- 
cept as to vision and probably a slight defect as to hearing. Pupil H 
was given a notice concerning diseased tonsils, March, 1926, with no 
other physical deficiencies evident. Pupil R has only recently entered 
the school and there has been no opportunity up to this time to give 
him the necessary physical examination. 


A} D; Hj) R 


1. Q. 80 83 9.5 101 ‘$7 
Schorling a |\71 |37 |22 | 2 
Read—Rate 71 |172 220 |164 |181 — 
Read-—-Compre. 12.5 9 12 12 : i 
Reas.—Stone 55\57\6 13 /15— 
Ne, times peeviousty felled cist ft 


Cuartr D.—Case method study of failing pupi's, A. D. H. R. 


Wide Range by Teachers. Chart E has been prepared to show the 
distribution of schools in the arithmetical computational section of the 
Stanford Achievement Test as scored by two 5B groups whose failing 
rates are widely different. 
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Cuart E.—Showing distribution of scores in the arithmetical com- 
putational section of the Stanford Achievement Test of two 5B groups 
whose failing rates are widely different. Failing pupils are located by 
letters on this chart. 


Two last-semester 5B groups of about the same size were studied. 
The Stanford Achievement Tests were used. Group B should have had 
an advantage because the children comprising it are thought to be some- 
what better equipped so far as natural ability and background are con- 
cerned. The median score of Group A in the test is much higher than 
the median score of Group B, yet in Group A 13 per cent failed to be 
promoted while in Group B only 4 per cent failed of promotion. 
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CHART F.—Distribution of 6B scores in comprehension as measured 
by the Monroe Silent Reading Test. The letters represent the scores of 
pupils who failed of promotion in English. 

Chart F shows that this situation is not confined to the department 
responsible for the teaching of arithmetic. The diagram pictures the 
location of the failing English pupils of the city, 6B grade with rela- 
tion to the general distribution of comprehension of scores of that grade 
in the Monroe Silent Reading Test. 

Each of the letters represents the score of a 6B pupil who failed 
of full promotion at the end of the last semester. Some of the very 
poorest readers of the grade were promoted. Two of the pupils failed 
scored in the uppermost quarter. 
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CHART G.—Comparative standings of the grades in one building in 
relation to the per cent of failure by grades. 

Chart G shows the comparative standards of the grades in one 
building with the relation to the percentage of failures by grades. The 
tests used were: Reading, Rate and Comprehension, the Monroe Silent 
Reading Test; Arithmetic, Schorling-Clark-Lindell Computation Test; 
Geography, Buckingham-Stevenson Place Geography, United States Test. 
The horizontal line in every case represents standard, and each grade’s 
standing is shown as per cent above or below standard. Just above 
each grade is that grade’s rate of failure. It will be seen that Grade 
4B, which, according to the results of the standard test, is perhaps the 
strongest grade, has a higher rate of failure than has Grade 6B, which 
stands very low in all the standard tests. Grade 8A, which, according 
to the results of the standard tests, is stronger comparatively than 
Grade 8B, has nevertheless a much higher rate of failure. 


Some Tentative Conclusions. The following conclusions are offered: 

1. Gradually following a program of intensive development a larger 
percentage of pupils are succeeding. 

2. This success is not attended with a lowering of standards. 

3. Even tho teachers may be most conscientious in assigning causes 
of failure, they are inclined to emphasize schoolroom accomplishment 
rather than pupil needs, conditions, and growth. 

4. Standards of promotion are not satisfactorily uniform upon a 
basis of comparison either (a) by teachers, (b) by grade levels, (c) by 
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departments, or (d) by buildings. A pupil’s success or failure is too 
frequently dependent upon the building or teacher to which he is 
assigned. 

5. Transfer into the organization becomes a material handicap for 
the newcomer. 

6. In every instance cited and in all cases studied some pupils who 
perform very well in certain factors fail to pass in closely related fields 
while others who stand well to the foot of the group are passed. 

7. Before the relative causes and merits of individual failure can 
be ascertained studies will have to be far more individualized. Profile 
charts somewhat similar to those illustrated in Charts H and I as taken 
from the Port Arthur (Texas) Survey, 1926, pages 190 and 207, will 
have to be provided as a further aid. 

8. Until such studies can be fully set up, remedial measures on 
the most scientific basis possible must be continued. 


Remedial Measures. As a tentative remedial program the following 
is set up. Many portions of it are now in actual practice. Basal to 
the whole, however, is a definite, constructive, promotional policy. Some 
of the details involved are as follows: 

A. Instruction individualized to a greater extent— 

1. More accurate classification— 

(a) Special classes for atypical children. 

(b) Adjustment classes for new entrants. 

(c) Pre-primer classes for many entering at the lowest grade 
level. ; 

2. An adjusted course of study. 

3. Small group instruction. 

4. Differentiated assignments. 

5. A development of the spirit of mastery. 

6. Better methods of instruction, involving the following steps: 
testing, diagnosing, teaching, testing, re-diagnosing, re-teach- 
ing, and testing again. 

7. More intensive use of the case study method. 

B. The development of a will to promote— 

(The teacher’s attitude) 

1. The incoming teacher. 

2. The pupil’s welfare vs. so-called standards and subject-matter. 

3. A general program worked out codperatively by representa- 
tives of all departments to be carried over to each teacher, 
setting forth— 

(a) The significance of success. 

(b) The inadequacy of failure. 

(c) The cost of failure to both pupil and taxpayer. 

(d) The loss because of failure to society. 

(e) Finally, a very definite policy that no pupil should be 
required to repeat a grade unless it is assumed that he 
will profit more by repeating than by taking the ad- 
vanced work. 


An Adjustment Class for Exceptional 
Children 


DONALD DUSHANE, Superintendent of Schools, Columbus 


AN adjustment class for exceptional children was organized in the 
Columbus schools in September, 1926. This class was an outgrowth of 
the psychiatric clinic which has been conducted for a number of years 
under the leadership of the psychologist of the Southeastern Hospital 
for the Insane. A careful study of the case records obtained at this 
clinic revealed, among other things, the existence in Columbus of a 
considerable number of individuals who were not making the progress 
or achievement that might be expected from their mental age. 

A list was made of all individuals having an I1.Q. of 120 or above 
and also of all individuals whose mental age was one or more years 
greater than their pedagogical age as shown by their placement in the 
schools. After investigation about fifty students were selected from 
this list who were maladjusted in school placement, or who were not 
making the progress in school that was to be expected, considering their 
ability. After a careful study of these individuals a class was planned 
better to meet their educational needs. 

The purpose of the school was conceived to be that of either adjust- 
ing children to the requirements of the conventional school organiza- 
tion or providing proper educational environment for those who were 
not well adapted to regular school routine. Admittance to the class 
was limited to children in the upper five grades of school having either 
a high I1.Q. or a mental age considerably higher than the pedagogical 
age, who were clearly not making the progress in school that could well 
be expected of them, and whose parents were willing to codperate in 
the experiment. 

The approximately fifty children on the tentative list of prospective 
members were carefully studied. After obtaining their school records, 
interviews with their teachers, their health and medical examination 
records, and their clinical case cards, an investigation was made of 
their family and social background. This information was then studied 
by a committee composed of the head of the clinic, the grade super- 
visor, the superintendent of schools, and the teacher who had been 
selected to take charge of the class. Each student finally passed upon 
as eligible for the adjustment class by this committee was placed on 
a list of prospective students, and the teacher visited the home of each 
such pupil and interviewed the parents for the purpose of getting addi- 
tional information and finding whether the parents would codperate in 
the work. By this process about thirty candidates for admission were 
secured. 
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The class was started with a membership of sixteen, with fourteen 
names on the waiting list. To this waiting list have been added from 
time to time the names of the pupils who have been selected in some- 
what the same manner as above outlined. As students complete the 
work of the adjustment school and are either placed back in the grades 
or promoted to high school the waiting list is carefully scrutinized and 
the places in the adjustment class are filled from this list. The number 
in the adjustment class has gradually been increased from sixteen to 
twenty-one at the present time. 

From the beginning one of the difficult problems was how to teach 
these children after they have been selected. Manifestly it would be 
impossible to conduct regular class work with children coming from 
five different grades and having the most varied interests, aptitudes, 
and ability. It was decided to conduct the work entirely on an indi- 
vidual basis. A daily program is prepared for each child which he 
follows irrespective of the work being done by any other individual. 
This program is based on the apparent needs and interests of the 
pupil. Each child receives a separate assignment from the teacher and 
reports individually when the assignment in a given subject has been 
prepared. Students needing cooking, sewing, or manual training meet 
with the regular grade and junior high school classes located in the 
industrial and high school buildings. Members of the class also take 
swimming and physical training in regular grade classes conducted in 
the gymnasium. 

Because of the possible non-social effect of individual instruction, 
special emphasis has been plated upon group activities which will be 
outlined later. Students in this class have free access to the public 
school library and make very free use of it. 

The equipment of the room is comparatively inexpensive, but ade- 
quate for its needs. Individual chair desks of various sizes were selected 
and placed conveniently and informally. A manual training bench fully 
equipped with tools has proved very useful in working out both class 
and individual projects. A sewing table for the girls not adapted to 
regular sewing classes, a large table for general use, maps, bookcases, 
and other usual schoolroom equipment complete the list. It has been 
found that one of the most useful and interesting bits of equipment is 
a typewriter which is in use from morning until night in preparing 
copy for the class magazine, the newspaper, and for various clubs 
which have been organized by the students. A stereopticon is avail- 
able and is frequently used by members of the class in their group 
activities. 

A complete card record of each child is kept by the teacher. These 
records include a report of the physical examination by the school physi- 
cian, a full report of the Binet Test, a family history, a record of the 
school grades made in regular school work, and a diary consisting of 
a weekly statement by the teacher of observations and notation of 
changes in the child’s work or attitude. Each child also has a folder 
in which is kept written work handed in at various times during the 
school term. Because of these records, the weekly diary, and the fre- 
quent interviews between the teacher and each student. the teacher soon 
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obtains a very intimate acquaintance with each child’s disposition, char- 
acter, and accomplishments, and is able to guide and inspire each child 
in a most effective manner. 

At present the adjustment class has a membership of twenty-one. 
There are seventeen members whose I.Q.’s range from 114 to 160, and 
there is a small group of four members whose I.Q.’s range from 69 to 
88. These four individuals were placed in this class because they were 
misfits in the regular school and because it was felt that in their par- 
ticular cases individual instruction would be profitable to them. In addi- 
tion to these twenty-one, seven pupils have been in the class this year 
and have been returned to the regular school. 

A picture of the problems presented by this class may be obtained 
from the following statement. The median I.Q. of the twenty-eight 
students is 123; range of I.Q. from 69 to 160; grade range from 4B to 
9B; chronological age from 8 years and 6 months to 15 years and 2 
months; range of mental age from 18 years and 3 months to 10 years 
and 3 months. Leaving out of consideration the four students having 
1.Q.’s below 100, every student was a “mental retardate.” By “mental 
retardate” I mean that the ranking by grade in school was less than 
it would have been if based upon mental age. The mental retardation 
of this group varied from 5 years and 3 months to 10 months, the 
median mental retardation being 2 years and 3 months. In studying 
the placement of children in school, the terms “mental acceleration” and 
“mental retardation” are of much more significance than is generally 
realized. On the other hand, acceleration or retardation based on 
chronological age is for most purposes of little significance. It is 
interesting to note that in spite of the fact that the children in this 
class having an I.Q. of over 100 are all mental retardates, every stu- 
dent except three showed an acceleration based on chronological age, 
and the median acceleration for the whole group was found to be 6 
months. 

The following case records have been selected to show concretely 
some of the problems and purposes of the adjustment school. 

Case 1. A girl, T.F., age 9 years, I.Q. 160, mental age 14 years 
and 5 months, was located in the 5A grade. While her acceleration 
was found to be 1 year and 6 months, yet she still showed a mental 
retardation of 3 years and 11 months. Her father seems to be a man 
of at least average ability, and her mother is alert, capable, well edu- 
cated, and comes from one of the most capable families in the com- 
munity. The girl shows a record of having talked before 10 months 
of age and walked before one year. When she entered school it was 
found that she had already taught herself to read and was immediately 
placed in the second grade. T.F. is an attractive, vivacious, and highly 
social girl. Her work in the fifth grade was well done, but it was 
manifestly too easy for her ability. When placed in the adjustment 
school she began to work more nearly up to capacity. She is an omnivo- 
rous reader and is doing with ease and exceptional thoroness the work 
ordinarily expected of seventh or eighth grade students. In spite of 
the fact that she is one of the youngest children in the class, T.F. 
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soon became a favorite of the whole group, and within four weeks of 
her entrance in the class had been chosen as one of the members of 
the student government board. The members of this board are elected 
by the students and its purpose is to advise new members of the class 
as to conduct and procedure, to welcome visitors to the room, and to 
assist in every way to make the class a success. She has shown unusual 
tact and good judgment as a member of the board. She has also con- 
tributed several very acceptable poems for use in the class newspaper. 

Case 2. L.G., age 14 years and 2 months, I.Q. 123, mental age 17 
years and 3 months, was found in the 7A grade. He showed a retarda- 
tion of 1 year and 8 months and a mental retardation of 4 years and 
9 months. This boy had been a conduct problem all thru his school 
life. He had been unable to adjust himself socially, has a record of 
innumerable differences with teachers and fights with fellow-students, 
has a police court record for various minor law infractions, and had 
developed an anti-social attitude and a hatred for school and authority. 
His father is a foreman of a railroad section gang, and his mother has 
a domineering personality make-up. L.G. is an only child and his 
mother has consistently kept him away from other boys for fear of 
their bad influence upon him. The boy was doing very poor school 
work and was found to have an almost entire lack of response to the 
group. Since entering the adjustment school L.G. has been induced to 
take part in a number of contests and has shown a marked improve- 
ment in attitude. He is one of the best read students in the class. He 
seems very much interested in planning the school magazine, which 
he organized and managed for several months. While this boy is still 
sullen and anti-social at times, he has developed self-respect and a 
noticeable willingness to share part of the responsibility for the work 
and success of the class. When he first entered the adjustment school 
his main idea was to quit school as soon as possible. He is now am- 
bitious to go to high school next fall and will probably succeed as he 
has covered almost two years’ work in one. 

Case 3. E.F., a boy, LQ. 136, age 11 years and 8 months, mental 
age 15 years and 10 months, mental retardation 2 years and 1 month. 
This boy was in the 8B grade doing work of somewhat better than 
average quality. He was transferred to the adjustment school and at 
once showed himself to be unusually gifted in language and composi- 
tion. He reads constantly, possesses an unusual vocabulary, and writes 
with an unusual maturity of viewpoint and with an excellent style. He 
contributed a number of unusual and meritorious poems and articles to 
the school newspaper and submitted an excellent play which he had 
written for use of the class in the Christmas entertainment. This boy 
doesn’t like arithmetic or grammar, but has rare ability in original 
English work, has a remarkable personality, and deserves special care 
and nurture during his entire school life. 

Case 4. I.Q., 118; age 9 years and 5 months, mental age 11 years, 
1 month; mental retardation, 2 years and 1 month. This boy was doing 
failing work in the 4B grade and was transferred to the adjustment 
school to find out the difficulty. This boy’s father is a man of excep- 
tional ability and good ancestry. The boy has a peculiar disposition 
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and a high temper and seems to have taken a decided dislike for his 
teacher in the fourth grade. He was found to be rather lazy and a 
poor worker, tho bright and likable. His chief difficulty was in read- 
ing. He responded well to individual teaching and to the wholesome 
natural social atmosphere of the room and will probably be returned 
to the regular school next fall, a success rather than a failure, and 
with a record of having done a year and a half’s work in one year’s 
time. 

Case 5. K.O., I.Q. 83, age 14 years and 2 months; mental age, 11 
years, 8 months; mental retardation, 1 year and 2 months, chronological 
retardation, 3 years and 8 months. Attention was first called to K.O. 
by a vicious assault which he made upon a younger boy in the school- 
room during the absence of the teacher. The younger boy was found 
with a broken jaw-bone and numerous bruises at the end of recess 
period when his teacher returned to the room. K.O. was in the 5A 
grade, much older and larger than the other students, weighing 155 
pounds, height 5 feet, 7 inches, and was both mentally and physically 
unsuited to his environment. In spite of his comparatively low I.Q. 
this boy was transferred to the adjustment school in an effort to keep 
him out of the juvenile court and boys’ reformatory. K.O. has re- 
sponded remarkably to the spirit and methods of the adjustment school. 
He seems very much interested in his work and has shown an unusually 
unselfish attitude in his dealings with his fellow-students. He is taking 
double work in manual training, is particularly interested in a number 
of art projects, and is very dependable in his conduct. Last week the 
class elected him a member of the student government board. It is 
hard to describe the pleasure he showed over this mark of trust and 
proof of his success in school. He is the captain of the adjustment 
school basketball team. It is interesting to note how he acts as a big 
brother to several of the young members of the class. 

The class as organized has given every possible stimulus to the 
development of group activities and the following of individual inter- 
ests of the pupil. The various projects and group activities of the class 
have been a natural outgrowth of the enthusiasm and suggestions of its 
members. The student government committee has reduced disciplinary 
problems to a minimum and has created a spirit in the room which 
permits the teacher to be consistently considered as a real friend and 
trusted advisor of the students. A bird club has been organized which 
holds meetings twice a week and has a very enthusiastic membership. 
The poetry club has a weekly meeting at which the members present 
favorite poems and discuss them. The school newspaper occupies the 
spare time of four or five members of the class and is issued on the 
typewriter every two weeks. The magazine is the work of several 
others and includes editorials and other original contributions by the 
members of the class. One boy organized a museum and gathered in 
a number of very interesting specimens. Another member of the class 
has prepared a number of stereopticon talks which he gave before the 
class upon subjects in which he was interested. With the exception of 
one morning a week when the teacher has charge the opening exercises 
are conducted by committees from the class. These opening exercise 
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committees include in their membership all of the members of the group 
and the programs are varied and interesting. The Christmas exercises 
consisted of a play written by one of the members of the class as a 
result of a competition in play-writing. At the suggestion of the stu- 
dent government body a host is appointed each week to explain the 
work of the class to visitors and in other ways make them welcome to 
the room. 

It is too early to pass final judgment upon the work or need of 
such a class. However, it seems safe to make the following tentative 
conclusions: 

1. Children of exceptional ability do not ordinarily have sufficient 
work to do in the regular classroom and do not have a satisfactory 
outlet for their interests and enthusiasms. 

2. The lock-step progress of the ordinary school tends either to 
discourage or cover up the special abilities and interests of many chil- 
dren. 

3. In a class organized as this one is, the social shortcomings and 
other deficiencies of children are very apparent to the teacher and can 
be more easily remedied than in the regular class of organization. A 
teacher becomes an instructor of children and not an instructor of sub- 
jects. 

4. Children having an I.Q. of 120 or above can ordinarily cover the 
regular school work in one-half to two-thirds of the time ordinarily 
required because these students are much less in need of drill, explana- 
tion, and repetition than the regular student. 

5. This type of school provides training in initiative and leader- 
ship to a much greater extent than does the conventional school or- 
ganization. 

6. This type of school adapts itself to developing the special talents 
and personality traits of exceptional children. 

7. The success of such a school is dependent upon careful testing 
and selecting of applicants for membership, upon the limitation of the 
size of the class to not over twenty-five, upon the limitation of mem- 
bership to children having I.Q. of 115 or more, and to other selected chil- 
dren having a mental retardation of two or more years, and upon the 
exclusion of children who have not covered the work of the primary 
grades. 

8. It seems apparent that children of exceptional ability, and also 
children who are of more than average ability, but who do not fit in 
the regular school work, should be given special attention, not only in 
the grades, but also in the high school. In fact the high school offers 
the most prolific field for development of exceptional ability and desir- 
able personality traits. 





